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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
LEAVES AND STARS. 


Yesterday, when Autumn’s fire 
Flushed the Maple and the Briar 
Till they crimsoned, as a maid 
Who her love hath just betrayed, 
, my Summer dream, 
Like the picture in a stream 
Which the wanton breezes chase 
From the liquid mirror’s face. 


Was each reddening leaf the ghost 

Of a precious moment lost ? 

Else why should the Woodland’s glow 
Thrill me with such sense of woe, 
That from Summer’s d 
Like a friglitened boy > 
Hastening to the changeless town 
With its stony smile and trown ? 


sq 


Vain the coward hope! For night 
Brought a monitor in sight 

Sterner than those dying leaves, 
Sadder than September’s sheaves. 
Lo! Orion stalks between 
Aldebaran and the sheen 
Sparkling Sirius in disdain 

Sheds upon the Warrior’s train. 


Warrior—Hunter! Like a bird 
nt-charmed, thy blazin 
Holds me as it were the blade 
O’er a prisoned monarch swayed. 
rene of eee a of a 
ea m my life a year 
Shall foe thee Seat again 
O’er another twelve month’s slain ? 


their servants, and such 0 





THE CONFESSION. 
BY W. M. PRAED. 


Father—Father—I confess— 
Here he kneeled and sighed, 
When the moon’s soft loveliness 

Slept on turf and tide. 
In my ear the prayer he prayed 
Seems to echo yet; 
But the answer that 
Father—I forget ! 


Father—Father—I confess— 


. Satin sandal, silken dress; 
Richer ne’er were wrought ; 
Gems that made the daylight dim, 
Plumes in gay gold set ;— 
gaud I gave to him— 
Father—I forget ! 


. Father—Father—I confess— 
He’s my beauty’s thrall, 
In the lonely wilderness, 
In the festive hall; 
All his dreams are aye of me, 
Since our young hearts met; 
What my own may sometimes be— 
Father—I forget ! 


—_——_>—__- 


THE DRY WELL. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


“The best thing you can do, William, m 
uncle kindly, after bringing 
time upon an open letter which lay on his des 
little counting-house at Monteg 
Jamaica—“ the best thing you can do is to close at once with 
the offer of Marshall Brothers. Theirs is a first-rate firm, and 
are worthy men. You speak Spanish fairly,and 


mind the salary, sit:. I don’t like leaving you; and 
on without the head-clerk ?” was my 
rejoinder. But when my Uncle Roberts announced his in- 
tention to retire from business, and go home to end his days in 
= ——— er, and at -~ same Kren seco 
@ propriety of accepting the very me oO 
Brothers, the affair was quick] 
been absurd on my part to neglect so fair an op 
pushing my fortunes in the commercial world. 
matters stood on that summer's day of 
William Ford, was head-clerk ion dome paxtnes to m a 
., J.P. of the parish of Mon- 
Mr. Roberts 


by everybody, was only a merchant in 


his spectacles to 


how is the business to go 


y settled ; indeed, it would have 


a@ merchant. But 



































































found it convenient 

on the sea-coast, 
residents usually prefer to do. 1 had met Mr. John 
Havanna, the year before, during a short 













sojourn which I made in Cuba, for the purpose of conductin 
a tobacco-speculation in which we been fortunate ; onl 






the great merchant, an old correspondent of my uncle, had 
rad mage to take a fancy to me, which led to the proffer, 
“if Mr. Roberts could spare me,” of a place of trust, high pay, 
and a prospective factorship or partnership. 
Arrived at Monterey, I saw no reason, at first, to doubt the 
wisdom of my choice. True, the journey had been rough, 
but a few hardships mattered little to a healthy ro Eng- 
lishman of twenty-four, whose three years in the Antilles had 
not robbed his limbs of the elastic strength due to a sound 
constitution and a boyhood spent in and cricket. 
True, again, the climate was none of the safest ; the town as 
ualid and dirty as towns in New Spain are apt to be; and 
the province, as customary, in a disturbed condition. But 
stories of Mexican anarchy and Mexican bandits were 
sufficiently familiar to my ears; I had outgrown the fear of 
yellow fever; and was fully disposed to be pleased with my 
new abode and its hospitable inmates. 

I was very well received. Mr. John, the junior of the two 
wealthy brothers who gave name to the firm, was a bachelor 
still, at eight-and-fifty; but Mr. Pi ine was married, and 
had a large grown-up family, all of whose members were 
agreeable enough in their several ways. Next to the gover- 
nor’s palace, which was falling to ruin, and that of the bishop, 
which was ugly to a degree, the mansion of Marshall Brothers 
was certainly the finest in Monterey, though many Ricos had 
their town-houses in the city. A noble pile it was, though not 
in accordance with any known style of architecture; but, in 
truth, the old house had been the residence of some Aztec 
lord, perhaps a lieutenant of Montezuma; and the gigantic 
masonry often excited my admiration for the painful industry 
and adroitness of the poor toiling Indiana who had reared 
those monstrous blocks of porphyry and sienite. Above the 
parallelogram, nearly perfect, of the origi building, the 
Spanish conquerors had raised a lofty wind-tower, such as the 
oors loved to construct, which caught every cool breath of 
welcome breeze; also they had added a colonnade and massive 
balconies ; and some lavish owner had begun to adorn the 
front with pilasters of Carrara marble, But this prodigal had 
died or been recalled to Spain, and only three’ of these costly 
ornaments had ever been set up. The rest of the marble, 
cracked and broken, lay half hidden by mud in the Plaza, or 
had been burned for lime by the careless townsfolk. 

In this huge nondescript house, however, the Marshalls, 
their ks as to be 
English, were lodged comfortably enough. Old Mr. Pere- 
grine—he was the senior of my friend Mr. John by a dozen 
years or so—had a sort of patriarchal hospitality in his nature, 
and was glad to see smiling faces, he did not care in what 
number, around his table. Accordingly, his English clerks 
were considered as part of his family, so long as they behaved 
well, and were bidden to consider themselves as in all respects 
at home beneath their employer’s roof. But though there 
were sufficient suites of unoccupied rooms in the great ramb- 
ling palace to have accommodated half Lombard Street, 
nothing could induce the head firm to harbour any of the 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Spaniards who drew his pay and did 
his behests. They, less lucky than ourselves, had to lodge in 
the town as best they might. ‘“ Foreigners,” said Mr. Pere- 
grine, “don’t understand domesticity. I won’t have a member 
of my household whose heart doesn’t warm tothe mother- 
tongue, as mine does.” 

‘o that tongue Mr. Peregrine had been very constant, for 
in forty years spent in Spanish America, I do not think that 
he had acquired, or chosen to acquire, ten words of any 
language but hisown. Mr. John, on the other hand, was an 
accomplished linguist; but both the brothers were giants, in a 
business point of view ; and I, accustomed to the petty scale 
of my uncle’s operations, was perfectly startled at first by the 

p and power of mind displayed by my new principal. 
owever, I was lucky enough to give satisfaction to halls 
Brothers, and for a,time all went on with almost monotonous 
smoothness. 

The foreign residents in Monterey, a rather scanty colony, 
lived mostly in each other’s ~— and were noton very in- 
timate terms with the natives. ow, indeed, was it possible 
to be on a footing of any but formal friendliness with pose 
80 utterly opposed to the habits of Western Europe. The 
bishop was reputed a learned man, but his learning had ne 
bably grown rusty, for he was understood to pass most of his 
time in sleep. Sometimes I saw him pass in his sedan-chair, 
nodding, with closed eyes, his thin white hair straggling from 
under the velvet calotte, and his heavy features as purple as 
the cassock he wore. In the cath , he was a pyre he 
two chaplains, and looked well enough for his years; indeed, 
he was considered a favourable specimen of a Mexican pre- 
late; and only the swarm of y-visaged relations, who in- 
fested his palace, and squabbled with his servants, were under- 
stood to grudge him the existence that he dozed away. 

“If we lose him, I daresay we shall get some quarrelsome 
bigot in his place, and have our peons excommunicated, and 
the estates thrown out of cultivation, as happened in Dom 
José’s day. Or the next bishop may choose to fight the battle 
of church-lands, as is the case this moment at Durango, and 
melt the convent-plate, to bribe the garrison over to Miramon’s 
standard. A quiet man is the best neighbour for us,” said Mr. 


e. 

As for the governor, the general, the judges, and indeed all 
the officials, 
scanty education and indifferent reputation, who owed their 
places to their vehement partisanship of the faction then in 
wer, Wretchedly paid, they eked out their salaries by 
bes, and were obsequious or insolent according to the 
character of those from whom they had expectations. The 
few respectable inhabitants of eeay tah oA per rich, and well- 
meaning for the most part—were landed proprietors, timid 
people, afraid of the soldiery, the populace, and the priests, 














y 
might be . a 
priene faveusies with all the 


of playing 
ed it, for them. You find him a little heavy in hand, now, 
don’t you?” 






old 8 
described it, “ rising nineteen,” aud who looked on a man of 
forty-nine as a Methuselah. “ He never got over the bolting 
of that confounded clerk—that Etienne Laplace, the Belgian 
fellow that he trusted so, and who had wormed himself into 
“ employer's: secrets, and knew all about his affairs. 

























the loss of the large 



























































ey were, as customary in Mexico, persons of 









inmates, that of Mr. . 
gna bls bright-eyed toner ee 


ris a{capital fellow,” observed young James Mar- 
yone of our principal’s sons who chanced to be at 


home on my @frival, and who good-naturedly undertook to 
give me the carte du } - 
was as cheerful 


& Ca ane fellow, a last year 

en’ { as possi always 
cricket-matches, or any fan that 
second, too, and was the 
n in the place—never tired 
master of the revels, or Lord of Misrule, as he call- 


for 


I was to admit that such was the case. It was the 


daughter, thougir I did not say so, and not the father, whose 


me to the Villa Stacy. I had regarded 


society att 

the banker as merely a gentle, silent person, who was good 
eno 
kindly indeed, and whose strong affection for his only child 
was patent to 
nothing about 
or interest. 


to welcome @ countryman in a strange land very 


one. But otherwise, there had seemed 
Stacy which could excite either curiosity 


Mr 


“You never saw & man so altered in a few months as poor 
” said my young informant, who was himself, as he 


smart accountant he was, a great dandy, and quite a gentle- 


man ; but he had a passion for gambling, was always at 
Monte with the worst rogues in Monterey—and we have 
rogues in Mexico, I can tell you, fellows who would cheat you 
out of your e 
with them. 
lost more than he could pay, robbed his master, and finally 
levanted with all he could lay his claws upon. They do say 
that he had tried to win Miss Rose’s heart, by way of buying 
security ; and it’s likely enough, for he was a vain chap, and 
thought himself irresistible. However, he was baffled there, 
and so he went off with the plunder.” 


teeth, if you sat down to play cards or dice, 
ell, this Laplace, who was cashier to Mr. Stacy 


In answer to further inquiries, young Marshall told me that 
sum which the runaway had carried off 
was not the blow which Mr. Stacy had felt the most keenly ; 
but it appeared that the defaulter had taken with him a quan- 
tity of valuable pa relating to landed property, mines, and 
so forth, which been deposited for safe-keeping in the 
banker’s box, the probity of Mr. Stacy being highly es- 
teemed by, both foreigners and Mexicans. The unfortunate 
abstraction of these title-deeds, bonds, and other securities had 
struck a severe blow at the credit of the English banker, who 
was involved in litigation, disputes, and annoyances of all 
kinds. His higb character did not protect him from ugly sus- 
picions ; and it was more than hinted that he was an accom- 
lice in the theft by which he was, in truth, the chief sufferer. 
he English, Americans, and other foreign merchants, for the 
most part sturdily maintained their good opinion of their old 
friend, but the vindictive and suspicious natives were less pla- 
cable. Mr, Stacy had been harassed by litigation, worried by 
the authorities, civil and military, and had once narrowly es- 
caped a stab from the dagger of some hireling assassin—a spe- 
cies of agent,only too common in Mexico. 
overnor,” Observed my new comrade, “ stuck to the 
poor old boy like a brick, bore his own loss (which was._no 
trifle, for we do a deal in mines, and ~~ J had been buying 
Carmens for us) without a word of complaint, and has been 
more civil and cordial to Stacy than ever he had been before, 
just to show the world how little he believes of the lying re- 
rts against his good name. But the way those Mexicans 
ave ~~ pegging at him—I don’t wonder he’s getting quite 
gray and feeble. Such a baiting would age any one.” 

“ And Etienne?” I asked, as we lounged together slowly 
through the Plaza, now encumbered with stalls and full of 
market-people, copper-skinned Indian women in checked cot- 
tons, frying frijoles, or slicing monstrous water-melons, to at- 
tract the custom of a swarm of ragged children and unwashed 
lepéros ; grinning negresses, with orange kerchiefs rolled jaun- 
tily about their woolly heads, presiding over stalls where 
fruit and manioc roots, eggs, cassava,} fowls, goat’s flesh, and 
coarse sweetmeats, were jumbled up together; and majestic, 
but shabby hidalgoes, with their striped mantles flung thea- 
trically over the left shoulder, cheapening a dish of beans or a 

ipkinful of torillas. “And Etienne, the runaway clerk—I 
forget his other name—what hecame of him ?” 

“No one knows,” answered the youngster, yawning a little, 
for the subject, though new to me, was staletohim. “He 
made tracks cleverly, that’s clear, for nothing more was ever 
seen or heard of him. He was known, however, to be on 
friendly terms with some of the biggest villains in the state, 
smugglers, highwaymen, forgers, just as opportunijy served, 
and it is supposed that they helped him off to the coast. The 
only wonder is that he has not written from some safe retreat 
oversea, and driven a bargain with Stacy for the stolen papers. 
He had cheek enough for that, and it was what we all ex- 

ted. Perhaps he died of the fever, or was drowned, or 
anged, somewhere, and serve him right.—Have another ciga- 
rette? I must teach i. to roll them, in scented paper, as 
the Mexicans do. believe they could carry on the ma- 
nufacture in their sleep!” 
ended. 

1 think it was about two munths later that 1 made up my 
mind to tell Rose Stacy that I loved her, and that my dearest, 
fondest hope was that my love might one day be returned. 
The forming of this resolution had cost me no slight anxiety 
and I hud more than once hesitated to speak, so much did 
dread failure. A cold averted look, a few words of freezing 

liteness, perhaps an avowal of pre-engaged affections—how 
Psarak from the idea that such might be the reception of 
my addresses, as has happened, I doubt not, to many a better 
man than William Ford, corresponding-clerk to Marshall 
Brothers. To be sure, . Stacy evidently liked me well 
enough as an acquaintance, and Rose had, during the first few 
weeks, appeared to take pleasure in my society, though of 
late her bright smile had been rarer, and her manner more re- 
served and distant. To be sure, also, I was my good old 
uncle’s declared heir, and had some small property of my own, 
so that the disparity in wealth between Rose and myself was 
not very great. . Stacy, though in comfortable circum- 
stances, was not rich, and my prospects as a favourite of Mar- 
shall Brothers were rapidly improving. 
reasonable; but a man of three-and- 
and for the first time, 


And thus the conversation 


All this was very t q 
twenty who is in love in all sincerity, 
is not apt to yop ocd steadily. The idea of losing Rose, 
of being shu’ out from her presence henceforth, was painful 
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and yet I resolved to speak out like a man, boldly, and 

to Ww the best or the worst. If I were rejected, why, I 
would not stay to annoy her by the sight of me, nor did I 
choose to linger among the scenes of departed happiness ; and 
I had been very happy for the past two months in Monterey. 
‘We had had festas, and sylvan merry-makings, and dancing 
and music without end, and one grand bet oe J féte in the 
gardens of the Castro, as the mansion of Marshall Brothers 
was called, a féte that realised fairyland more nearly than 
anything I had ever seen, out of a pantomime. Even now I 
recall the flashing of those thousands of coloured lamps that 
hung from every tree, the bursts of music, the white dresses 
of the ladies and children oony OS the = — — 
the orange ves, nestling among dar een leaves, the 
spiked sees the Classumel shrubs, the gaudy tropical flowers, 
e rain of fire that fell from rocket and famin ; wheel, as the 
fountains reddened and glowed in the sparkling shower of 
tinted atoms of light. How happy I had been, that evening, 
with Rose on my arm, before the dear girl’s manner had grown 
so strangely cold. ‘Come what might, I would learn my fate, 



















side the house, front and back, and receiving the owner's 
parole not to attempt escape. 

But the good-natured captain did not disguise the fact, that 
the governor expected to be heavily paid for his forbearance 
in not at once putting Mr. 8 in chains and sending him to 
the Ruy Castro, and that unless the great man’s good-will 
were speedily propitiated by weighty bribes, 
order would be acted upon with the fullest rigour. 
was to be done? Rose knew her father’s high principles too 
well to think that he would buy indulgence by tampering 
with greedy officials. 

“ And besides,” said the sweet girl, simply: 
poor now. When that wicked man, M. Laplace, carried off 
the papers, he took something—a mortgage-deed, I think— 
but now that my poor dear father is quite ruined by it: 
only yesterday I heard him 


“we are quite 


an and say to himself, that his 
child would be be d, as if I cared for that, or for anything 
but his grief. But if he should be d away from me to 
that dreadful prison, il] as he is, and these last months have 
shaken him terribly Oh, do advise me, pray.” . 













































































and if I found my suit a hopeless one, farewell to Marshall 
Brothers and sunny a pe 

“ Halte! Quien viva?” called out a harsh voice, coupled 
with the rattle of a musket as it was brought to the “ present, 
while the gunlock clicked sharply as the piece was cocked. 
“ Halte, borracho maldito !” 

I had been walking on, at a great pace, lost in thought, 
across the moonlit Plaza, in the direction of Mr. Stacy’s 
house; and now, among the flowering creepers that clung in 
luxuriant profusion to the deep porch of the said villa, sud- 
denly there started forth the threatening apparition of a sen- 
try in the light blue uniform of the;Republic, with his bright- 
barrelled musket poised in the attitude of the “present.” A 
brief colloquy ensued between the soldier and myself, and the 
timely exhibition of a dollar worked wonders. Indeed, when 
once he saw that I. was not the first of a troop of reckless 
Englishmen, bent on forcing his post for the purpose of 
effecting a rescue, the man relaxed into almost obsequious 
good-humour. . 

“T have the honour to inform your Excellency,” said this 
polite Cerberus, still, however, keeping his piece at the fall- 
cock, and his eye on my movements, “that I have been 
posted here to guard the house of an Inglese,a banker, muy 
rico, who is in trouble, My noble captain, Don Diego Esta- 
ban y Valdez, is even now in the house, with a sergeant’s 
guard, on government business. Don Diego is the soul of 
courtesy, 80, if the accused foreigner be your friend, sefior, it 


What couldI do? It was no time to speak of love, and 
indeed Rose was so anxious about her father that she seemed 
to have forgotten that she had learned to treat me with 
reserve, and she spoke and looked at me frankly and beseech- 
ingly, as if I had been a brother. However,I said what [ 
could to comfort her, pledged myself to leave no stone un- 
turned to set matters right, and promised to hurry to Mr. Jolin 
Marshall, who was much more experienced in matters Mexican 
than we were. Mr. Peregrine, our chief, was unluckily at 
Vera Cruz; but Mr. John’s influence, though not equal to his 
brother’s, would surely have weight with even the rapacious 
and ignorant governor. 

ee leave-taking was cut short by the sound of a heavy 
tread and the clank of a sabre descending the stairs. Captain 
Diego and his soldiers were evidently coming down from the 
upper story, and in a moment more | should be detected. As 
it was, I pressed Rose’s trembling hand, sprang through the 
open window, and crushed through the magnolias and azalias 
to where the sentry stood, passed him, to his great relief, I 
am sure, for I heard him heave a long sigh of satisfaction as 
I strode on across the Plaza, acd made the best of my way to 
the Castro Marshall. 

“I want to see Mr. John at once. Where is he?” I asked 
_ old Domingo, a white-haired mulatto, who acted as but- 
er. 

“Quien sabe?” replied the old man, with that provoking 
drawl which most Creoles, white, black, or brown, are so par- 


may be satisfactory to know that he is in good hands. With | tial to in Spanish America. But just then up came young 
thanks for yore liberality, my lord” —— James Marshall, my employer’s nephew, carrying a little 
And while the right hand held the musket fast, the left 


armoury of guns, rifles, and hunting-knives, with which he 
was bound for the nearest gunsmith’s shop, to get sundry re- 
pairs and alterations executed in hot haste. 

“ Where’s my uncle, do you say, Ford? Why, man, didn’t 
he tell you what was up! Simpson dropped in this evening, 
on his way back from town to that place of his among the 
mountains, and told us how nineteen of his young cattle, and 
two broodmares, had been torn by panthers within a week. 
The herdsmen had tracked the brutes—two fine old panthers, 
and four cubs nearly full grown, according to the claw-marks, 
and they are hidden in the scrub three miles from the house. 
So we’re'all going up, all we English, to settle scores with the 
panthers, and to have a couple of days’ fun with the other 
game on the estate. Peccary hogs quite thick, they say, and 
the common boar, and the black bear, and partridge and quail 
as plenty as sparrows at a barn-door, Simpson says. Get your 
tackle to rights. I’m off to knock up old Becker, the German 
a and get these locks filed, and the sights altered, 
an ——— 

Here I interrupted the young enthusiast’s sporting raptures 
by ge | where his uncle really might be found, and by 
hastily telling him of the misfortune that had befallen our 
countryman. To do the lad justice, he was ready enough 
with his sympathy, swore roundly at all things Mexican, wild 
pigs and spotted purtrid excepted; and would, if I had 
encouraged the rash idea, have been for mustering the seo, 2 
sters of the foreign colony, and effecting a rescue by force of 
arms. But he dashed my hopes of contriving Mr. Stacy’s 
immediate release, by informing me that his uncle, to whom 
the governor might probably be induced to concede our poor 
friend’s liberty on parole, was absent. 

“ He’s at Simpson’s Quinta by this time. What a bore! 
You see Uncle John’s not so young as he was, and he pre- 
ferred to jog quietly up in Simpson’s calessa, with the two 
spanking mules, and sleep at the house, so as to be fresh for 
the day’s fun, rather than start at daybreak, as we fellows 
mean to do, However, you'll see him as soon as any of us, for 
of course you’ll join the party ; Simpson left a special! invita- 
tion for you; and no doubt my uncle will get Stacy out of 
the Mexicans’ clutches by hook or by crook. So to-morrow 
morning we'll all go together.” 

This was very good advice, 1 am sure, under the circum- 
stances, but I was too excited, and my nerves were tingling 
too irritably, for me to accept it. Nothing would serve me 
but I must have my horse instantly saddled,and must ride up 
atonce to the Quinta. James Marshall vainly tried to dissuade 
me from a determination which was rash enough, seeing how 
insecure the roads were in that disturbed country; but at last 


palm was insinuatingly extended in quest of the coin that 
glittered between my finger and thumb. Before parting with 
my dollar, however, I questioned the man, and ascertained 
that he really did not know of what Mr. Stacy was accused ; 
all he knew was, that a letter with a broad seal had been 
brought to the governor by & mounted dragoon froth Mexico, 
who had clattered up to the barrack, toilworn and thirsty, 
end had been glad to wash the dust out of his throat with a 
deep draught of Paso wine, from one of the soldier’s flasks, 
while he was asking the way to the governor’s palace; that 
the letter with the broad seal had been duly exhibited to an 
admiring audience, none of whom, perhaps, could read, at the 
barrack-gate; that finally, on the governor’s receiving this 
letter, he had sent for the noble Captain Diego, and that that 
distinguished officer had ordered out a party of men of his 
own company, and had taken possession of the Villa Stacy, 
where he was busy in putting seals on the safes and cupboards, 
as a measure of precaution. ? 

It cost me much persuasion, and a sliding scale of bribery, 
to induce the sentinel tv pass me on to the house, but at last 
the man muttered that, after all, ten dollars did not come in a 
poor fellow’s way every day, that he should have the where- 
withal to amuse himself at cards, even if he were put in pri- 
son for the breach of discipline, and, finally, that I might fol- 
low my nose to the door. 

Fortune favoured me; the door was ajar, and in the very 
first room I entered, I found Rose Stacy sobbing as if her 
heart would break, her fair face buried in her hands. She 
was alone; but up stairs I could hear the heavy tramp of 
many feet, and the hum of voices. No doubt the officer and 
his party were busy in their search, and among their voices I 
could diatin ish that of Mr. Stacy. My chief interest, of 
course, was in her I loved. . 

“ Miss Stacy—Rose—what is this? I ought not to intrude 
thus, but” — . 

She sprang up with a glad cry, and thanked me for coming 
to them in their sorrow, and then began to bry again; and 
it was not without much difficulty that I could draw trom her 
a coherent account of the disaster. It appeared that of all 
the Mexican proprietors who had suffered loss and inconve- 
nience by the absconding of Mr. Stacy’s rascally Belgian 
clerk, the most vindictive was a rich haciendero, Don Martin 
Calderon by name. This Martin Calderon had obstinately 

to believe that the banker was anything else than the 
accomplice of his faithless subordinate ; and he had frequently 
used vague but dark threats of vengeance in case his papers, 
carried off by Laplace, were not returned to him. By ill-luck, 


the angry man had a relative at Mexico, high in favour with | he saw that I was obstinate. 
the ent; and Mr. Stacy had been denounced at head-| « 4 wilful man—as Herries used to say—I forget the rest of 
uarters as @ political conspirator, while it was declared that 


it,” said the good-natured lad, as I mounted. “I say, take 
this pistol anyhow,” thrusting a small revolver into my hand; 
“and look out for squalls. It’s bright moonlight, after all, and 
the road’s tolerable. You know the way—first right, then 
left, then right again, when you get to the cross and heap of 
stones where the carrier was murdered. Push smartly on 
and you'll get to the Quinty before the moon goes down.’ 


robbery of the bonds and title-deeds was merely a part of 
some nefarious plot of the Ayankiados, or Americanisers, te 
t possession of the country. No accusation, Rose said, tear- 
ly, was too absurd to meet with credit in that misgoverned 
land, and especially if the supposed culprit were an English- 
man or other heretic. It would be easy for those in power to 
ee Stacy in jail; and long before the affair could come 
to the notice of the British authorities, and the release of the 
prisoner be extorted from the prevaricating and unscrupulous 
vernment of Mexico, her = aaa oe a t be quite 
by the hardships and ill-usage inseparable from prison- 
life in country. Pithe prisons, indeed, were wees 
places, the haunts of fever and leprosy, and often crowd 
with the most dreadful wretches, is over which the 
jailers did not care to enforce any restrictions of discipline, 
and who drank and gamed, and fought duels with the knife, 
or murdered an obnoxious fellow-prisoner, without any seri- 
ous interference on the part of hoe fern be As yet, to be 





ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 


THE CECILS.—(THE FOUNDER.) 


The Cecils have a great ancestor but no oes ake A para- 
site of the founder, the crafty resolute patriot who built Eliza- 
beth’s throne, tried to persuade him that he was the lineal 
representative of the Roman Cecilii,* a pedigree which would 
have placed him above every Norman baron ; but the able old 
man had more modest ideas, and was greaily distressed be- 
cause, believing himself to be gentleman in the English sense, 





officer and several soldiers to search the house, seal up all saanaion in the modern world which can be proved to connect us 
papers and money, and keep Mr. Stacy in cu with the ancient civilization, and only one, that of the Savelli, 


which claims to doso. The patriciat cannot have perished ut- 
terly, and the only explanation is that its heiresses intermarri 
with the invad and are lost in their barbarous designations. 
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he could not quite prove it. His enemies would have it that 
his pot “ kept the best inn in Stamford,” and the first 
JEar! of Salisbury was taunted by peers as dson of a sieve- 
tmaker ; but the Cecils themselves were doubtful, as witness 
this letter from the founder's son, first Earl of Exeter, toa 
velative:—“I have thought good to require you to make 
search in my study at Burghley amongst my boxes of my 
«videaces ; and I think you shall find that very writ itself by 
the which my grandfather, or great-grandfather, or both, were 
made Sheriffs of Lincolnshire or Northamptonshire; and like- 
\wise a warrant from the Duke of Suffolk in King Henry the 
J£ighth’s time to my grandfather, and old Mr. Wyngtyl that 
«lead is, for the certifying touching the fall of woods in Clyffe 
yarke or Rockyngham forest, by the name of Davy Cecyll, 
JEsquire; which title at those days was used but to such as 
‘were gentlemen of note, where commonly they were entitled 
lput as the name of gentlemen, though now the name of esquire 
is used on the naming of any gentleman. If you have an 

vecords of your own to show the descent of my great-grand- 
father, I pray you send a note thereof; likewise my Lord my 
father’s altering the writing of his name inclineth many that 
are not well affected to our House to doubt whether we are 
rightly descended of the House of Wales, because they write 
their names Sitsell, and our name is written Cecill; my grand- 
father wrote it Syssell, and so in orthography ali the names 
cliffer, Whereof I marvel what moved my Lord my father to 
alter it. I have  f Lord’s pedigree very well set out, which 
he left unto myself, which my brother of Selby Priory desired 
me for to give in charge unto you.” The letter is dated Lon- 
don, November 14, 1605. This Burghley pedigree exists, with 
notes of Lord Burghley, tracing him up to Sitselt or Sitsell, 
who in 1091 received lands in Wales from Robert Fitzhamon, 
who conquered Glamorgan; but Cecil scarcely believed his 
own story, and we pass on to facts. David Cyssell (as he 
spells his name in the signature to his will) had certainly pro- 
perty in Lincolnshire and particularly in Stamford, in the 
time of Henry VII., founding (as appears by the Patent Rolls) 
a chantry in St. George’s Church in that town in the 22nd 
year of that reign. In the 3rd of Henry VIII. he was consti- 
tuted Water Bailiff of Wittlesey Mere, Huntingdonshire, and 
Keeper of the Swans there, and throughout the waters and 
fens in the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Lincoln, and 
Northampton, for the term of thirty years. In the 5th of 
Henry VIII. he was made one of the King’s Serjeants of 
Arms, and having this employment at Court, obtained for his 
son Richard the office of page of the Crown. In the 8th year 
of the same reign he obtained a grant to himself and son of the 
keepership of Clyff Park, in Northamptonshire, and in the 
15th Henry VIII. he was constituted Steward of the King’s 
lordship of Coly- Weston, in that county, and Escheater of the 
county of Lincoln on the death of Sir William Spencer. In 
the 23rd_year of Henry VIII. he was made Sheriff of North- 
amptonshire, and was three times an alderman of Stamford. 
He died in the year 1536 (according to Lord Burghley’s own 
entry), having married Jane, daughter and heiress of John 
Dicons, of Stamford, by Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
John Sewark. His heir, Richard Cyssel, the Royal page, at- 
tended Henry in this capacity to the interview with Frencis 
in 1520, and in the 29th Henry VIII. he had a grant of divers 
pastures and closes in Maxey, and two years afterwards he 
was Sheriff of Rutland. He married Jane, daughter and heir- 
ess of William Heckington, of Bourn, in Lincolnshire. He 
also made a purchase of the two manors of Burghley, or Bur- 
ley, in Northamptonshire—the old and the new—trom Mar- 
garet Chambers, the heiress and devisee of Henry Wykes, 
clerk. In the 32nd Henry VIII. he had a grant of the site of 
St. Michael’s Priory, near Stamford, the church, and 299 acres 
ot arable land lying in the parish of St. Martin’s, in Stamford. 
In the 36th Henry VIII. he purchased of the Crown the manor 
of Essendon, part of the lands of the late Earl of Warwick. 
The next year he surrendered the custody of Warwick Castle, 
which had been entrusted to him. Henry VIIL. left him by 
his will, made in 1546, 100 marks ; but it is not likely that 
oa py ever received this legacy, the King’s debts being order- 
ed to be paid first. He himself died March 19, 1553—we fol- 
low Lord Burghley’s date rather than Collins’-—and was buried 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. He left one son— 
hinge the founder of the family fortunes—and three daugh- 

rs. 

William Cecil (as we may as well at once call him) was 
born, according to his own stajement, on the 18th September, 
1520, in the parish of Burn, or Bourn, Lincolnshire. This 
was the parish to which his maternal grandfather, William 
Heckington, belonged, and he was probably born at his house 
and called after him. Little is known of his early life. He 
was educated at first, it would seem, at the grammar-school 
at Grantham, and afterwards removed to Stamford. In May, 
1535, he was sent to John’s College, Cambridge. Here he 
was & most —— student, to the serious injury of his health, 
paying the bellringer to call him up at four o’clock every 
morning. The master of the college was much struck by his 
“ diligence and towardness, and would often give him money 
to encourage him.” When only sixteen he was reader cf the 
Sophistic ture, and before he was nineteen he read the 
Greek Lecture “asa gentleman for his exercise upon pleasure, 
without pension,” and “at that time it wes a rare thing to 
have any perfected in the Greek tongue.” These particulars 
are given by a member of Burghley’s household, aud may 
have been supplied by the nobleman himself, but probably the 
account of his classical proficiency is very much exaggerated. 
Among his chief associates at Cambridge were Matthew 
Parker Be nag Archbishop of Canterbury in Elizabeth’s 
reign), Nicholas Bacon (afterwards Lord Keeper in the same 
reign), Roger Ascham, and Sir John Cheke, the two latter 


, | afterwards preceptors of Elizabeth. To Cheke in particular 


Cecil was greatly indebted for assistance in his studies. In 
1541 he left the University, without taking his degree, and on 
the 6th May entered &i Gray’s Inn, probably for general 
rather than professional training in law. Here he engaged in 
antiquarian pursuits, and became a zealous student of 
heraldry. This did not prevent him from entering into 
amusements of a very different kind, and he had a caustic wit 
lively and humorous enough to render him a general favourite 
with the young men of his own age. The next step in his 
life is recorded by himself thus in his :—“ Anno 1541, 
Aug. viii., nupsi Mariw Cheke, Cantabrigiz.” (In a MS. book 
among the Lansdowne MSS. he writes more correctly, “ duxi 
in uxorem Mariam Cheke.” The lady he married was the 
sister of John Cheke, his — In the same year he. 
first attracted the notice of King Henry.- “Cuming from 
Gray’s Inn to the Court to see his father, it was his chance to 
be in the Foo pone where he met tw) priests, chap- 
lains of O'Neill, who were then in Court, and talking long 
with them in Latin he fell into dispute with the priests, where- 
in he showed so great learning and wit as he proved 


th 
priests to have neither, who were so put doweras thay haa net 
a word to say, but flung away no less discomfited than ashamed 
to be foiled in such a place by 





It was told the King that young Mr Gea had eonfuied ‘both 
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O’Neill’s chaplains, at which the King called for him, and} he played it with extraordinary detterity. He conform castle of Essendon, in Rutland, as having been settled by his 
after a long talk with him, much delighted with his answers, | indeed, to Catholicism, aud kept a priest in his house. fath 


er, Richard Cecil, in Henry VIIL’s time on him and his 
the King willed his father to find out a suit for him. Where- | thus escaped any dangers .of martyrdom, for which he had no| second wife Mildred and the heirs of their bodies, with re- 
upon he became suitor for a reversion of the Custos Brevium’s | predilection. Yet he kept on'good terms with the more ardent | mainder of the fee simple to him and his heirs; and that his 


office in the Common Pleas, which the King willingly} Protestants who had fled the kingdom or who remained to {son Robert Cecil is heir apparent to the same in tail especial, 
granted.” So says the old biographer. Others add (correctly | abide the storm. He entered Parliament for the county of | and he devises the same to Robert Cecil and’ his heirs, with 
or not) that the dispute with the priests was on the subject of | Lincoln, and for the next few years steered his course with | remainder to the Countess of Oxford, and adds to it the ad- 
the Royal supremacy. marvellous craft and courage. He placed himself at the head | joining property called Essendon Park, in the county of Lin- 
By his first wife il had a son, Thomas,born 5th May, | ofthe opposition in the Commons, yet retained Mary’s favour,|coln. He also leaves to Robert Cecil property in Essex, 
1542, the founder of the Exeter branch of the family ; but the }and the Queen even forgave the attention he paid to the | Hertfordshire, and in Enfield, Edmonton, and Tottenham, 
mother only survived to the 22nd February, 1543, or 1544,| Protestent heiress. All this while he was acting as secret | Middlesex; which, together with the Theobalds estate, con- 
in which latter year her brother, John Cheke, came to Court | adviser to Elizabeth, and when on Mary’s death she was sum- | stituted the substratum of the estates of the Salisbury branch. 
from Cambridge to undertake the education of Prince | moned to the throne her first act before she left Hatfield) England need not grudge that property, at all events, for 
Edward, and (together with Ascham) of Princess Elizabeth. | House was to make Cecil her principal Secretary of State and} though the Cecils were and are a proud, astute race, rarely 
Cecil did not Jong remain unmarried, his second choice, | first adviser, a position which to the day of his death, forty | conciliating cpinion, all their wealth ie small payment for the 
December 21, 1545, being Mildred, one of the five learned | years afterwards (4th of August, 1598), he never lost. success of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the final establishment 
During that long period the action of Queen and Minister | of the Protestant faith, with all its possibilities of advance. 
is completely merged, and . ae gw rs say = se 
even in the most private relations of life the Queen and her 
great subject can be separated. There has been great differ- THE r FISH SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
We beg to invite the attention of our readers to a commu- 
nication printed in another column on the subject of “ Trawl 


ence of opinion respecting his character. Mr. Froude seems 
Fishing, and the Deep-Sea Fisheries of Great Britain,” as de- 


from his introductory vo:umes on Elizabeth’s reign to have 
formed a very high moral as well as intellectual conception of 
is serving of the most careful consideration, inasmuch as it treats 
of matters which not only seriously affect the interests and 


him. Macaulay is much less enthusiastic, and probably errs 

in the other direction,—but the main tendencies of his mind at c 

least seem to be not unfairly grasped by the latter writer. tens Swe of our national fisheries, but also the fish supply of 

“Lord Burghley,” he says, “can hardly be called a great| the Metropolis. 

man. He was not one of those whose genius and energy| It must be clear to all who have any knowledge of the sub- 

change the fate of empires. He was by nature and habit one | ject that the railway system (among other mighty changes 

of those who follow, not one of those who lead. Nothing that | which it has effected) has entirely revolutionised the system of 
fish supply. In the old days of coaching, a basket of fish sel- 
dom penetrated into the interior of the kingdom; and when 


is recorded either of his words or of his actions indicates in- 

tellectual or moral elevation. But his talents, though not bril- | dom 
it did occasionally reach that destination by the “ Highflyer” 
or the “ Tallyho,” its condition was not found to be much 


liant, were of an eminently useful kind; and his principles, 

though not inflexible, were not more relaxed than those of his 
improved by the journey. The advent of a barrel of oysters 
or a salmon down in the shires was then quite an event, and 


associates and competitors. He had a cool temper, a sound 

judgment, great powers of application, and a constant eye to n 
if a country gentleman living among “the Dukeries” could 
manage a dish of eels or a leash of trout when he. asked a 


the main chance. ...... To the last Burghley was somewhat 

jocose, and some of his sportive sayings have been recorded | mi a 

by Bacon. They show much more shrewdness than genero-| friend to dinner, it was about as much as he could hope to 
manage in the piscatorial part of the cuisine. In those days, 
too, it was not an uncommon circumstance for the London epi- 


sity, and are indeed neatly expressed reasons for exacting 
cure to take a journey to some fishing-place on the coast famous 


money rigorously and for keeping it carefully. It must, how- 

ever, be acknowledged that he was rigorous and careful for t 
for the catch of a particular fish, pacer, to enjoy his favourite 
delicacy. Lovers of the lobster would go to Freshwater to 



























































































































































































Essex, one of Prince Edward’s governors, One of the 
daughters, we have already seen, married Lord Russell; 
another became the wife of Cecil’s college friend, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, and mother of Lord Bacon. The accession of Edward 
VI. was followed (in the same year) by the reversion of the 
office of Custos Brevium falling in to Cecil, who estimates its 
yalue at about £240 per annum. He obtained, however, soon 
afterwards a much more valuable and important office, the 
Duke of Somerset appointing him the same year “ Master of 
his Requests,” an office new-modelled, though not created, by 
the Protector. ‘“ The good intent thereof,” says Strype, “ was 
to hear poor men’s petitions und suits,” and as the Duke, on 
Cecil’s request, sometimes sent letters to the Chancery in their 
favour, he ultimately brought on himself popular clamour for 
interfering with the course of justice. Of course the office 
soon became the only channel through which suitors could 
approach the Government or the Throne, and Cecil’s position 
rose in proportion. He became deep in Somerset’s counsels. 
Under September, 1548, he has an entry in his journal,— 
“Co-optatus sum in officium Secretari.” This has been by 
some supposed to mean Secretaryship of State; but it seems 
that it was simply the post of private Secretary to the Lord 
Protector. Cecil took an active part at this time in the re- 
formation of the discipline of the Universities, especially his 
own, Cambridge, and his colleague in this work was Sir John 
Cheke. When Somerset’s weakness led to his fall, Cecil, 
however he may and must have learnt to distrust his patron’s 
ability, did not at once abandon him. He remained with him 
at Windsor till his arrest, when he himself also was first 
ordered to restraint in his own room, and then sent to the 
Tower, “Mense Novembris, 8 Edward VI. [1549], fui in 
Turre,” he enters in his journal, so that his alleged imprison- 
ment for three months is an exaggeration. After his release, 
considering his ties with Somerset as broken, Cecil made no 
scruple on the 6th September, 1550, of accepting the post of 
Secretary of State in the new Government. He was in this 
new position—to which his knowledge and experience of 
State affairs no doubt rendered it essential for Dudley’s Gov- 
ernment to appoint him—when Somerset’s conspiracy against 
Dudley was betrayed by Palmer. Somerset, counting on 
Cecil’s former connection with him, sent for him to know if 
he was in any danger. Cecil replied “that if he was not 
guilty he might be of good courage; if he was, he had 
nothing to say but to lament him.” The Duke, says King 
Edward in his journal, defied Cecil. The latter has been 
greatly censured for deserting his old patron ; but nothing but 
the dictates of a romantic generosity, of which Cecil’s nature 
‘was certainly incapable, could have called for his interference 
(a vain one it must have been!) in Somerset’s behalf at this 
crisis. Somerset's Government had terminated in October, 
1549, eleven months before Cecil accepted office with Dudley. 
Thirteen months had elapsed since he thus trecame Secre- 
tary of State, and he had row certainly a duty towards Dudley 
to reconcile with his memory of Seymour. He had just 
(October 9, 1551) received the honour of knighthood, two days 
before Dudley was created Duke of Northumberland. When 
he was appointed Secretary the King gave him an annuity of 
£100 in consideration of his office. He had also a grant of 
the rectory of Wimbledon in reversion for threescore years, 
and fixing his residence there (as more convenient, doubtless, 
for business than Burghley), he had a dangerous illness there 
in May, 1551. During the remainder of Edward’s reign Sir 
William Cecil was actively engaged as Secretary in the 
various measures undertaken for the settlement of the Church 
the liquidation of the King’s debts, the improvement of the 
revenue, and the advancement of trade. He was also one of 
those to whose judgment Cranmer submitted the new Articles 
of Faith. Everything, however, whether good in itself or well 
intended, was subordinated to Northumberland’s personal 
ambition and designs, and Cecil’s post could not under these 
circumstances have been a very pleasant one, though an ex- 
cellent school in politics. He paid, we are told, particular 
attention to the learned Protestant exiles who sought refuge 
in England during Edward’s reign, and allied himself closely 
in matters of religion with Cranmer. He gained Edward’s 
confidence in a high degree, so that when the Princess Mury 
received one of her brother’s letters, endeavouring to bring 
her to conformity with the reformed discipline, she observed, 
“ Ah! good Mr. Cecil took much pains here.” In October, 
1551, we find registry of the following Royal grants:—To Sir 
William Cecil and Lady Mildred his wife, and to the heirs of 
the said William, a ftof the manor of Berehamstow and 
Deeping, in Lincolnshire, and of the manor of Thetford Hall, 
in the same county ; and alsoof the reversion of the manor of 
Barondown, alias Wrangdike, in Rutland, granted to the Lad 
Elizabeth for lite; also of the manor of Leddington, in Rutland, 
granted to Gregory Lord Cromwell and Lady Elizabeth his 
wife during their lives; also the moiety of the rectory of God- 
stow, alias Walthamsted, with divers other lands, to the value 
of £152 83. 32d., to be holden in capite by the half part of a 
knight’s tee. Northumberland’s project to exclude the Prin- 
cesses and Elizabeth and place his own son, as the 
husband of Lady Jane Gray, at the head of the State, involved 
Cecil in great danger. It is quite against his natural character 
to ve that he had any wish to see Dudley’s idea carried 
into effect, but he had to deal with a man who would have 
destroyed without scruple any one who ventured to oppose 
his views openly. Cecil like the rest had to temporize, and he 
‘was compelled like the rest to sign Edward’s disposition. He 
afterwards took credit for having used his best endeavours 
secretly to thwart Northumberland by encouraging others to 
resistance, poet he is said to have long ref to sign the 
document, and only at last to have consented at the express 
desire of the King, saying at the time he signed that he did so 
only as a witness. hether this be true or not, it is certain 
that he was pardoned by Mary on her accession, and even, it 
is said, offered or talked of for a State Secretaryship. This 
‘was etc Riad most dangerous crisis of Cecil’s life, and he 





the public advantage as well as for his own. .... He paid 
great attention to the interest of the State, and great attention 
also to the interest of his}own family. He never deserted his 
friends till it was very inconvenient to stand by them, was an 
excellent Protestant when it was not very advantageous to be 
@ papist, recommended a tolerant policy to his mistress as 
strongly as he could recommend it without hazarding her fa- 
vour, never put to the rack any person from whom it did not 
seem probable that useful information might be derived, and 
was so moderate in his desires that he left only three hun- 
dred distinct landed estates, though he might, as his honest 
servant assures us, have left much more if he would have 
taken money out of the Exchequer for his own use, as many 
Treasurers have done.” Recent researches in the State Paper 
Office and elsewhere have raised somewhat the standard, 
both int llectual and moral, here assigned to Burghley. They 
have shown that he felt (as well a3 judged) more strongly on 
questions of political principle and policy than Macaulay 
imagined; and that his caution, though excessive, did not 
prevent his sometimes warmly approving wider and bolder 
schemes; and that if his genius was not an origirating one, 
he had more decided and more lasting preferences and anta- 

onisms, both as respects opinions and persons, than seem to 

e implied in the brilliant essayist’s portrait of him. In a let- 
ter to his “loving son Sir bert Cecil, Knight,” he lays 
down the following as his theory of the law of obedience to 
Elizabeth :—“ I do hold, and will always, this course in such 
matters as I differ in opinion from Her Majesty. As long as 
I may be allowed to give advice I will not change my opinion 
by affirming the contrary, for that were to offend God, to 
whom I am sworn first; but, as a servant, I will obey her 
Majesty’s commandments, and nowise contrary to the same ; 
presuming that she, being God’s chief minister here, it shall 
be God’s will to have her commandments obeyed ; after that, 
I have performed my duty as a counsellor, and shall, in my 
heart, wish her commandments to have such good successes 
as I am sure she intendeth.” 

Cecil was raised to the peerage as Baron of Burghley in 
February, 1571, made a Knight of the Garter in June, 1572, 
and Lord High Treasurer in the September following. He 
entertained the Queen at his house twelve several times, each 
visit costing him £2,000 or £3,000, {Elizabeth staying there at 
his charge, sometimes three weeks, a month, or six weeks to- 
gether, and sometimes making the house her court for the re- 
ception of strangers and ambassadors, and Burghley had to 
entertain the party with “rich shows, pleasant devices, and 
all manner of spdrts.” He had four places of residence—his 
rooms at Court, his house in the Strand—“ Cecil House,” af- 
terwards “ Exeter Change ;” his family seat at Burghley ; and 
his tayourite seat at Theobalds, near Chestnut and Waltham, 
in Hertfordshire. This Cheshunt estate he purchased March 
15, 1570, from Mr. Harrington. It was then a small moated 
house, and when Burghley began to rebuild it he didso at first 
on @ small scale, intending it for his younger son (by his se- 
cond wife), Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury ; but 
owing to the Queen’s frequent visits there he enlarged his 
plan of the building greatly. King James subsequently took 
such delight in the place as a hunting seat, that he persuaded 
or obliged the younger Cecil to exchange it with him for Hat- 
field House, in the same county, the present seat of the Salis- 
bury branch of the Cecils. At his London house Burghley had 
fourscore persons in family, exclusive of those who attended 
him at Court. His expenses there were £30 per week in his 
absence, and between £40 and £50 when present. At Theo- 
balds he had thirty persons in family, and besides a constant 
allowance.in charity he directed £10 a week to be laid out in 
keeping the poor at work in his gardens, &c. The expenses 
of his stables were 1,000 marks (£666 13s. 4d.) a year. He 
kept a standing table for gentlemen, and two other tables for 
persons of meaner condition, which were always served alike 
whether he werg in or out of town. About his person he had 
people of great distinction, and his domestic tells us that he 
could reckon up when he was in his service twenty gen:lemen 
retainers who had each £1,009 a year, and as many among his 
ordinary servants who were worth from £1,000 to £3,000, 
£5,000, £10,000, or £20,000. At his death he left about £4,600 
a year in land, £11,000 in money, and in valuable effects about 
£14,000. By his second wife eng cond had a numerous 
family, who all died except a son Robert and two daughters 
(both of whom and his second wife he outlived)—Anne, who 
was ultimately married to Edward, thirteenth Earl of Oxford, 
the head of the De Veres, a bad man, but the “noblest sub- 
ject in Europe.” The separate estates of Lord Burghley 
named in the inquisition after death are too numerous here to 
be mentioned by name. anor totes manors in the counties 
of Northamp‘on, Rutland, Lincoln, Essex, York, Hertford, 
Middlesex, and Kent. In his will he mentions the manor and 


enjoy the scarlet beauties as pen came fresh from the boiler ; 
and it is narrated how the celebrated Mr. Quin, the actor, 

used to go to Plymouth solely for the purpose of eating red 
mullet fresh from the sea. All this is now utterly changed. 
Thanks to the steam-horse, salmon and turbot bought in 
Billingsgate of a morning may be whisked down to Cumber- 
land in time for a not very late dinner; and the only locali- 
ties in the kingdom where it is difficult to get a dish of fresh 
fish for dinner are the very places where the fish itself is 
caught. This is all owing to the railway system. The fisher- 
men of the coast find it much more profitable and convenient 
to contract with a great Billixgsgate firm for the purchase of 
their entire supply all through the year than to depend upon 
the fluctuating demand of the local market. Hence comes a 
curious, though easily intelligible phenomenon. The fish 
caught at Brighton, Worthing, and other fishing places on the 
South Coast, comes up to Billingsgate in bulk, in order that a 
portion of ii may ‘return to the local fishmongers for the 
supply of the place itself, and at Freshwater no lobsters are 
to be had that have not already paid their visit of something 
more than ceremony to the metropolis. 

The scheme, which is explained by “ North Sea’s”, letter is 
a remarkable example of the extraordinary development 
which has taken place in the fish supply of London. From 
the particulars set forth in this communication, the history of 
one of the largesf firms of fish merchants in the world may be 
gathered. The name of Hewett has !ong been one of power 
in Billingsgate-market. The firm was founded nearly a cen- 
tury ago, by Mr. Scrymgeour Hewett, a native of North 
Britain, who commenced operations upon the moderate scale 
of two fishing-smacks, which hailed from Barking. The pre- 
sent owners of the business (which has been handed down 
from father to son, like the descent of a landed estate) possess 
sixty large fishing-smasks, averaging 80 tons burden, and a 
service of splendid cutters of 115 tons, for carrying the fish 
from the North Sea to the market. Thereare three large stations 
for building, fitting, repairing, and storing this fleet of vessels, 
and for stowing and furnishing them with ice, the use of 
which has now quite superseded the old well-boats. “ North 
Sea” gives us some idea of the magnitude of the transactions 
carried on by the Messrs. Hewett, when he informs us that 
the firm consumes 10,000 tons of ice annually, and that vessels 
have occasionally to be chartered from Norway for the pur- 
pose of keeping up thesupply ofice. In addition to their own 
fleet of vessels the Messrs. Hewett charter a large number of 
other smacks for the purpose of their business, and altogether 
it is computed that this single firm of fish-merchants has re- 
gularly in its employ a fleet of not less than two hundred sail. 
After this the reader will not be surprised at hearing that the 
fish supply of London, and consequently (by the process which 
we have described) of a large portion of the kingdom, is prac- 
tically in the hands of a few great salesmen, of whom the 
Messrs. Hewett are the chief. Billingsgate-market consists in- 
deed of about a dozen great fish-kings, and after these comes 
a large body of middle-men, known in the language of the 
place as “ bummarees.” : 

And yet, vast as are the present resources and machinery ot 
the Messrs. Hewett, they are found to be insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the times. The fish may be caught in the 
North Sea by the two hundred sail of fishing-smacks, but how 
to get it to the London market speedily, and in a state of per- 
fect freshness, is the great problem to be resolved. Hitherto, 
the plan has been to employ the fast and powerful sailing cut- 
ters already alluded to, but although these (with the assistance 
of the ice) usually bring the fish to market in excellent condi- 
tion, contrary winds will occasionally blow, delaying the cut- 
ters on their vo , and rendering the supply uncertain. 
Some years ago, the rs. Hewett were in the habit of land- 
ing the fish from their carrier boats, on the East Coast, and 
having it brought up thence to London by the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway. Owing, however, to what they deemed to be 
the exorbitant charges levied upon them by the management 
of that once verbiage. 7 line, they built the fast cutters now 
in use and brought their fish on up the Thames ; yet still they 
have to complain that, although large sums are annually ex- 
pended upon towing, the arrival of the carriers is uncertain, 
and the supply of the market consequently irregular. 

It is to remedy this defect that the Messrs Hewett have de- 
termined to develope their business to a scale of much r 
magnitude by the infusion of a large amount of cap ") 
through the aid of the Limited Liability Act. The details o' 
the scheme are thoroughly explained in “ North Sea’s” letter. 
For the present, it is sufficient to notice that the amount of 
capital proposed to be raised is 250,000/., in 12,500 shares of 
201 each, Of this capital 110,000/, will be applied in pur. 
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chasing the whole stock, appliances, plant, and good will of 
the Messrs. Hewett’s business ; but the present partners test 
their confidence in the undertaking by taking 40,000V. of t! 
money in shares. The rest-of the capital is to be laid out up- 
on the development of the business, and, first of all, in pro- 
viding six fast-going steamers of three hundred tons po to 
een the carrying service between Billingsgate and the 

orth Sea. These steamers will undoubtedly influence most 
powerfully and most beneficially, not only the business of the 
new company—‘ Hewett and Company, Limited”—but the 
whole fish-supply of the metropolis. the words of the 
prospectus, “the profits of the smacks will be materially in- 
creased by their catch of fish arriving at market in or- 
der and in half the time now occupied by transit in sailing 
vessels, 1t will also enable the smacks.to fish on well-known 
prolific grounds, now inaccessible during the summer months, 
on account of the distance and the uncertainty of wind in that 
season.” It is expected that when’ this steam service is in 
full work a carrier of three hundred tons will arrive eve 
twenty-four hours in Billin te, bearing with it in all the 
most tempting freshness the finny treasures of the North Sea. 
—London Weekly. 


——_——_—_ 
CH-NG P-NG ; OR, THE SPHINX OF PEKIN. 


Many centuries ago, when all countries and dynasties ex- 
cept China were yet young, there flourished in that wonder- 
ful empire a sovereign by race and temper a Tartar, who ruled 
his people with a red of iron; his name was Ching Ping. 
Great and absolute monarch as he was, he was not, however, 
entirely supreme in his empire, for one, a female, ruled him; 
alady, who, even more than her father, inherited all the at- 
tributes of the Tartar race, but of such a surpassing and mi- 
raculous beauty, that to see even her shadow was to become 
enamoured. Of course she had many suitors at the time of 
the i sso fe my tale, when she had just turned sixteen; but 
you must know that from her earliest girlhood she had had 
suitors, and nearly every sovereign in the known world had 
made proposals of marriage, and laid his own particular net 
to catch the mighty prize who was being dandled in her 
nurse’s arms. The first proposal made to the Princess in per- 
son, whose name was Chang Pang, was at the age of fourteen, 
by a young emperor of India, an alliance which would have 
been honourable to both parties. It is said that on this ocea- 
sion her heart was slightly touched with the blind ’s dart, 
and the young emperor was apparently prospering in his suit, 
when chance—also, I believe, a blind As y~ ons Snok in her. 
way Confucius’s “Treatise on Marriages,” after’ pe- 
rasing which she broke off the match, and the young emperor 
his neck, by casting himself in despair headlong from the sum- 
mit of the palace walls. I have never heard whether this in- 
cident caused her any uneasiness, for she never lost her health, 
and she continued, as before, the reigning beauty of the East- 
ern world. But from that time forth she es all suitors, 
and had, as was believed, taken a vow of celibacy, to the 
great sorrow of ee father the emperor, and the intense dis- 
gust of the court-ladies, who were jealous of her charms, and 
. Wished to see her married and, so to speak, “done for.” 
Suitors still came in shoals, but she rejected them all, 
evinced a resolution not to change her maiden station, and, 
averse to husbands, resolved to husband her affection. y 
thought her crazed, but not so her father, who was ever im- 
pressing upon her the importance to his own empire of her 
marriage with some great potentate. 

Chang Pang, beautiful as she was, was of a cold and cruel 

* disposition, and cared no more for what her father said than 
the idle wind; but latterly, at which time she was about se- 
venteen years of age, becoming harassed by continual solici- 
tations, she hit upon a scheme to relieve herself from her 
suitors. It was this: she proposed three conundrums, which 
I will tell you presently, and promised to marry the man who 
should succeed in guessing them, annexing, as a penalty, death 
to the rash man who should venture and fail in the attempt. 
To this artful device the emperor, in a weak moment, con- 
sented; and the horrible consequeace of this Machiavellian 
scheme I am going to relate to you. 

It may be expected, as was the case, that this scheme, 
which was publicly proclaimed, thinned the number of suitors 
rapidly, but not to so great an extent as Chang Pang had ex- 
pected, such was her transcendent beauty and so great the 
pecuniary value of the prize to the successful guesser. The 
proclamation, of which I have a copy in Chinese in my pocket, 
given to me by a Chinese antiquarian, is as follows :— 


“BY THE EMPEROR. A PROCLAMATION. 


“s Whereas, divers princes and other persons of suitable rank 
have demanded in mar the hand of our well-beloved 
daughter and heiress, Chang Pang, but none of them has en- 
gaged the affection of our aforesaid daughter, and whereas it 
is hereby proclaimed and declared unto every person or persons 
who might, would, should, or could, at present or in future, 
be desirous of demanding in marriage the aforesaid daughter, 
that in the event of such person or persons satisfactorily 
answering these riddles, enigmas, conundrums, charades, or 
other diverting questions to be propounded or otherwise laid 
before them by our aforesaid daughter, that person or persons 
shall forthwith receive, take or otherwise become 
of our aforesaid daughter’s hand in — and be made 
co-heir of this our Celestial Empire o' all the Chinas: 
but and on the other hand, if such person or persons fail to 
solve or otherwise answer the aforesaid diverting questions, 
they shall be immediately hanged by the neck until they die 
or otherwise expire, and their goods, chattels, or other person- 
al and real property,’ if there be any, be forfeited to our 
Celestial Kixchequer. Given at our Court of Pekin. 

“VivaT IMPERATOR.” 


About this period there arrived in Pekin a young man, to 
all outward appearance mean and poor, and by le a photo- 
graphic artist, an art known many centuries ago, and much 

in the early period of the Chinese Empire, though 
since lost, and lately re-discovered. I may as well tell you 
at once, he was son and heir to the Emperor of Thibet, 
just then ap nvemegy A a horde of barbarians, led by an un- 
scrupulous usurper. This young man (who was at present in 
the most strictly anonymous incognito, but of whose name we 
do not scruple to betray as much as the letters, Ch-ng P-ng) 
took up his abode at a small hostel in Pekin, to which were 
attached gardens, a great resort of the nobility for opium 
and tobacco. On seeing the proclamation, which was disp yed 
ee pusons, he at once made up his mind to become a suitor 
to the Princess, but resolved also to maiatain a strict incog- 
nito. Hehad a formidable rival in the prime minister of the 
Emperor, Chong P. &man whose sensual unscrupulous 
character and stupid siministration had him the ha- 
a of every Chinese (a rara avis, indeed, 
in but no matter). two rivals met at the public 

The minister was seated at a table, ping are 


upon the ill-dressed and unshaven stranger. The sigh’ 
smoke, whiah brought of a terrible vot coughing. The fl 
sm w ton a e fit o A 
dressed stranger remarked that he seemed to have a wretched 
cough, by way of commencing a conversation. Upon which, 
the minister was anne ase wie an eee 
something in the of the stranger which betray 
nobleness of his bearing of minister seemed scarcely satisfied 
with the reply that he wasa —— artist, and bein 

seized with coughing, frowned severely on him, an 
after five minutes’ more smoking, laying aside his hookah, 
and from his side some jewelled tablets, said to the 
stranger, who was eating a scanty meal of radishes and 
water,— 

“ Young man, I would have had _ punished for vagrancy, 
but know that this morning she smiled on me.” 

Ch-ng P-ng, his mouth full of radishes, said, “ Did she ? 
Who is she?” in a tone quite void of curiosity. 

The minister, apparently rather ed what to think of 
the stranger, proceeded to read aloud, the stranger ha 
retired into the house, the following, which I have ’ 
and endeavoured to preserve the metre :-— 


O Chang Pang! O Chang Pang! 
Thou art like the clarion’s clang, 
Through the air thy accents rang, 
And the tune thy’sweet lips sang 
Flew and fixed me with a bang, 
Yes, on me, severe Chang Pang. 

O Chang Pang! O Chang Pang! 
Thou ro like the boomerang 
Hurled from out a Tartar gang, 
Mountains, wild, and glens amang ; 
For to slay the bold ourang— 
And my fate art thou, Chang Pang! - 


Then taking from his left breast a tiny embroidered slipper, he 
proceeded to kiss it ardently, at which moment the stranger 
came up, and struck with the wonderful. size and delicacy of 
the slipper, snatched it from him. Oh, how slippery is the 
path of love. It would seem that Ch-ng P-ng foresaw in his 
mind’s eye the transcendent beauty of the owner of the slip- 
per, for need I say it was the slipper of Chang Pang? The 
minister shouted “Murder!” and “ Fire! and “ Waiter!” It 
was of no use, for the stranger, thrusting him aside, and 
threatening his life, was gone from the gardens in a moment; 
while the Premier rolled sprawling on the groundin a fainting 
state. 

A few days afterwards Ch-ng P-ng presented himself at the 
palace, very handsomely dressed, and proclaimed his intention 
of attempting to guess the riddles, being by no means terrified 
by the heads of the unsuccessful suitors, which grinned ghastly 
on the battlements. The minister, Chong Pong, on his entering 
the presence chamber, ised him, and warned him in a 
whisper to withdraw; but Ch-ng P-ng paid no attention to 
him, and proceeded to do obeisance to the Emperor and 
Princess. The reception beitig concluded, Chang Pang, 
veiled, rose and recited the following, of which I give you a 
rough translation :— 

On a throne at break of day, 

In the dust at Neg | ray, 

Once o’er Canton wielding sway, 

By his pigtail torn away, 

Borne from Canton’s rolling bay, 

To Inflexibles a prey, 

By his master now my 

Ded, and gone where he may stay, 

Till we for his ransom pay 

s the which { wish he may),— 
tranger, solve my simple say, 

But, beware, don’t say me Nay. 


Ch-ng P-ng, with an effort of mind which seemed stupendous 
to the courtiers, at once guessed the answer to be “ Yeh !” 
Whereupon the Princess, chagrined but not defeated, again 
rose, and casting a confident look around, recited the second 
conundrum in melodious tones. It is as follows:— 


The ocean is my firstling’s home, 
I haunt the heaving billow, 
And where the waves are lashed in foam 
I have my downy pillow; 
Yet sometimes towards the sunny skies 
I float with iridescent dyes. 


Of all that’s unenduring 
On earth I’m emblematic, 
I live—I die—a brief eareer | 
A brief career aquatic. 
’Twould seem, though ever starving, I'd 
By reason of repletion died. 


My third unto my first I wish 
ill ever be united, 
For thus combined they form a dish - 
Tis strange that things so slight and spare 
strange that t' 3 80 slight and 8 
Combinéd form a aia Je 4 


The Princess, after the applause was hushed, said the 
“third” syllable was as follows:— 2 


When on the fattened swine 
Falieth the butcher’s knife, 
you hear a voice, ’tis mine— 
The cry of parting life. 
I’m used, too, in the proverbial " 
For those who’ve just escaped death’s pang. 


For a moment the Prince seemed bewildered, and a shadow 
of doubt and anxiety passed across his handsome coun 
ance, but it was but momentary, and, with a prelimin 
smack of the lips, he exclaimed, “ Bu>ble-and-Squeak !” The 
Princess ind tly rose again, and with flashing eye and 
quivering voice repeated defiantly the following verses to an 
audience so silent you could hear a pin fall: 


From Cupido’s poisoned dart 
Thou shalt never be delivered; 

From the first into thy heart : 
Swift it flew, and there it quivered. 

Hope no more that thou wilt place 

et the second on my finger. 

Look once more upon my face, [ Uncovering. 
For thou must no long linger, 

Our Celestial Empire fame 


To the barbarous whole has given. 
If thou canst not tell his name, 
Thou in vain for me hast striven. 
The Em and her unveil, said that 
Ch-ng P-ng was lost, and that the sight of such resplendent 


ot so, however, for in a 
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determined he a coats 


er 
propound a riddle to her, 
she ghould slice and fry 


the prize slipping from his , 
oe, and proposed that he id 
him; but, if unsuosseeful she should 
him; but, if she shi 
consenting, he spoke as follows — 

one lady, es he, ‘ 

and a ee, 

Wanderer over land and sea, 

To the land of truth and tea ? 

When he thought his troubles o’er 

Bliss his own for evermore. 

See him wrecked upon the shere, 

Poorer than he was before. 

You'll one difference, if you try, 

From your name in his descry. 

If you ask me where it lie, 

I answering, ask you—Why? 

The Princess, receiving a copy of the riddle, left the room 
with her attendants, and the Emperor said they would meet 
opin next morning, when the Princess would give her deci- 
sion. Pay Png eh she pel ghey Af the robes ae 
treat Ch-ng P-ng to give u oughts of marriage, bu 
was in vain; ant stirwande she dispatched Chong Bong to 
ferret out the secret, the answer to the riddle. Entering the 
apartment of Ch-ng P-ng disguised as a nurse, he su ed in 
cajoling him to disclose the answer, and throwing off exult- 


ingly hi as he left the room, plunged Ch-ng P-ng 
into indi on and grief at the plot by means of which he 
had been bamboozled and betrayed. 


The next morning the court assembled, and the Chang 
Pang, who of course had had an interview with the minister, 
rose and repeated solemnly and triumphantly, as follows:— 

Why the on high 
Bea eo aig 
» when thi 88 Was > 
as the dust low ™ —_ lie; 
cun efy, 
Why no een oe a A 
Why ere evening he must die; 
Why? Chyng Pyng is spelt with y. 

The Emperor was surprised and shocked, Chyng Pyng 
showed blank despair, but the minister applauded vociferously, 
while the Princess, veiled, resumed her seat. Chyng Pyng, 
whose fate seemed certain, seeing no help or sympathy in any 
face, prepared for death, which seemed now imminent; when 
the Princess Chang Pang rose, and throwing off her veil, ac- 
knowledged her heart melted, and expre her intention of 
giving him her hand in marriage, saying she loved him from 
the first, which last remark somewhat staggered him. All the 
court were delighted, except Chong Pong, who, overwhelmed 
with disappointment, soon afterwards left the court, and mar- 
ried his cook, for it seemed no one else would have him. The 
Prince then disclosed his name and rank, which gave great 
delight to both the Emperor and Princess, and after a short 
delay to prepare the marriage festivities, Chyng Pyng and 
Chang Pang were united in wedlock, and became the parents 
of a long line of kings. 


FROM ROMAN TO ANGLO-SAXON. 


The Atheneum thus reviews a new work by Mr. Charles Coote, 
entitled ‘‘A Neglected Fact in History.” 


This is a little volume of merit, although we are not pre- 
to concur in all theconclusions to which its author tries 

to lead us. The neglected fact is the history of that period 
which has always presented so much obscurity, and certainly 
has not yet been understood,—the transition in Britain from 
Roman to Anglo-Saxon. Every one who studies critically 
and impartially what is called the history of the period ex- 
tending from the close of the Roman rule to the establishment 
of the Anglo-Saxons must feel convinced that it is on the 
whole a mass of fable, composed at a later period, upon slight 
and vague traditions, and that it leaves wide room for historical 
speculation. Mr. Coote’s theory on the subject is new and 
ingenious. He supposes that during the Roman period the 
greater part of what is now called England was occupied by 
a Belgic population, which had begun to settle in Britain be- 
fore the ae Wo Julius Cesar; that these Belgians were 
Teutonic, and that itis to them we owe the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions so far as they are identical with the Romans, and 
the Anglo-Saxon language. This Teutonic population he 
considers to be the same which the old Welsh writers call 
L and speak of as one they were an entirely 
different race from themselves. The Anglo-Saxons of the 
period of the Teutonic invasions came in by force, and took 
P enntaeg of the legal and social institutions which the 

mans had abandoned. 

In support of this rather startling theory, Mr. Coote brings 
forward arguments which are certainly not without their weight 
and some of them well deserve consideration. He points out 
with considerable minuteness, and we think very torily, 
the Roman character of the great mass of the legal and social 
institugions of the Anglo-Saxons; their municipal institutions, 
much of their legal forms, even the laws and customs 
to the possession of landed property and to the relative - 
tions of the different classes, were Roman. This part of the 
subject Mr. Coote has discussed with a fullness, and at the 
same time within a moderate compass, which deserves 
praise, and we can recommend it to the attention of students 
in Anglo-Saxon antiquities. Now, the great social division of 
the Anglo-Saxon population was originally into gesithas and 
ceorlas, or the governing class snd the dependent class, the 
privileged and unprivileged ; and the character of this division, 
as Mr. Coote remarks, points to two distinct nationalities. Of 
theorigin of the gesithas, who afterwards changed their name 
for that of thanes, there can be no doubt—they were the con- 
querors from Germany ; but who were theceorls? Mr. Coote 
condemns as worthy only of ridicule the old notion that the 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors exterminated the previous inhabit- 
ants of the land, for such extermination is not only incredible 
in itself, but it is con to all the experience which history 
furnishes of the result of the conquest of a country by foreign 
invasion; and he argues that this previous pop m must 
have been yery numerous. On the other hand, he and 
we think fairly, that the Saxons and the Angles were neither 





exclusive inhabitants.” He assumes, upon that the 
Angio-Saxon ceorl ted the older class of 

tion of Angl d, and that it was the old 
(Teutonic) ; that it was to them the 


peg ody ary pa Fim lm inecheslone and haoenee 

sho was to them we ce o-Saxon language. 

The Destion of the language is, perhaps, the weakest part of 
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. Coote’ that the language is not 
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the language they found in use here among the people th 
conquered, the language of the ceorl, which was adopted by 
the gesithas at the same time that they adopted the previous- 
ly existing laws and institutions. He alleges that we have no 
intimation that the languages of the governed and of the gov- 
classos were ut any time different, and that we must 
‘ore hold that the two sections spoke the same language ; 
that we find none of those great distinctions of language 
which must be expected if the invaders introduced their own 
languages, for the Jutes who settled in Kent, and the Angles 
in a great portion of England, were Scandinavians, and would 
have used a Scandinavian dialect, whereas we find them all 
speaking the same lo-Saxon, and therefore Teutonic, 
tongue. Further, there is an intermixture of Latin words in morning they went by railway to the gold fields and examin- 
forms which would seem to show that the ms had ex- | ed the extensive and successful quartz crushing establishment 
isted 4 long time under Roman domination. These are Mr. | of the German gold mining company, and then proceeded to 
Coote’s principal ments in relation to the language of the | Halifax where they arrived in time to re-open the sittings of | that last Christmas we were forewarned cf the way in which, 
Anglo-Saxons, and it will be seen that they depend to a great | the conference. On Monday the discussions were continued, | this autumn, Europe would witness the passing to and fro in 
extent upon negative evidence, or upon want of evidence. It| and in the evening the subject of Federation was presented to | all directions of monarchs, heirs-apparent, and princes of all 
might be urged, on the other side, that all the facts we know | the citizens at a public dinner given in honour of the delegates. | degrees. First, there is our own future King upon his visit to 
tend to the belief that the language in use in Roman Britain | On the morning of the 14th inst. the delegates proceeded by | the North,accompanied by the daughter of both England and 
was Latin, and that, supposing the Teutonic part of the| railway to Windsor,and from thence to St. John, New Bruns- Denenesh—-iasieding among the objects of his tour glimpses 
popelation, whatever it may have been, not to have forgotten | wick. The advantages of Federation were there again pre- | of St. Petersburgh and Stockholm. Then Umberto of Italy, 
ts own language, that language would still have held a posi- | sented ata public entertainment given to the delegates. On| who will one day reign over the splendid peninsula, has been 
tion which would hardly allow of development or refinement. | Thursday the members of the conference and their Canadian | wandering from one capital to another in search, the 4 
We must consider also that we can hardly be said to know | visitors went up by the St. John river route to Frederickton, | tell us, of a suitable bride. The Ozarovitch of Russia, aga 
any of the Teutonic or Scandinavian languages, except Anglo-|the seat of government of New Brunswick. On Friday 
Saxon, at the time when the Anglo-Saxon conquerors estab-|they returned to St. John and the party separated. The 
lished themselves here, and that, when we do become ac-| Canadian delegates the same night went by railway to Shediac 
quainted with them, they were already breaking up from | where their steamer awaited them. Aquick run up the St. 
their perfect forms,and had thrown themselves upon that|Lawrence brought the Canadidh delegates to Quebec on 
period of transition which ended in the formation of the mod- | Monday, 18th September. 
ern languages. In all our researches into the history of this} The proceedings of the conference were conducted with 
early period, difficulties are continually presenting themselves | closed doors ; but it is understood that the question of union 
which will probably never be solved, for it must not be for- | in all its bearings was fully debated, and the conclusion unani- 
gotten that the knowledge now within our reach is very | mously arrived at that a confederation of all the British North 
small indeed compared with what we want. Hence the dan-| American colonies would be highly advantageous to all the 
ger, in these remoter periods of history, of arguing upon nega- | Provinces, provided equitable terms of union could be agreed 
tive evidence. There is,no doubt, much which wants ex-|upon. No insurmountable obstacles were encountered, and 
planation in the earlier history of the Anglo-Saxon language, |a formal conference of the governments of Canada, Nova 
but we should hesitate in accepting a theory so totally contra- | Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward 
dictory to all our previous notions as that which assumes it | Island has been summoned by His Excellency the Governor- 
to be the language in use in Britain during the Roman period. | General, to meet at Quebec on the 10th of October, for the 
Most historians of any information and judgment will not | purpose of ascertaining formally whether the details of a 
agree with Mr. Coote in the absurdity of the supposition that,| scheme of confederation, acceptable to all, can be arranged. 
when Anglo-Saxons conquered Britain, they extirpated the |The Canadian delegates were deeply impressed by the great 
previous population, which, in fact, is contrary to the history | material resources, and the gratifying industrial prosperity of 
of all conquests we know of. But when the Anglo-Saxons in- | the maritime Provinces. There is not one of them who does not 
vaded this island, they found it alresdy occupied by two | subscribe heartily to the conclusion arrived at by the confer- 
classes, by the peasantry or servile class, and by the Roman | ence, that a federation of all the Provinces would be highly 
freemen, who were the inhabitants of the towns, and this class | advantageous. 
of course included the landed -— 4 were, nodoubt,} Thus far, nothing definite as to the details of the scheme 
members of some ofthe towns. Where, in the heat of the in-| has been agreed upon, notwithstanding the discussions of the 
vasion, a town was taken by force, it was no doubt the scene | last three weeks. Every point will.be open to unfettered en- 
of a much greater destruction of the previous population than | quiry by the Quebec conterence. No one, however, could 
the country, because the eagerness for slaughter was excited | have failed to gather from the newspapers of the Lower Pro- 
first by the strong resistance, which raised a greater feeling of | yinces the general outlines of the scheme under consideration 
vengeance ; and, secondly, by the prospect of vast plunder, | at Charlottetown. It appears to have been suggested that the 
which was rendered more secure by the destruction of those | confederation might consist for the present of three sections 
whom by right it belonged. But history shows us that| namely, Upper Canada, Lower Canada and the maritime Pro- 
only & comparatively small number of the great towns in| vinces coming into the Union either collectively or separately, 
Britain underwent this fate. Taking atown was a much more | and that provision might be made for the admission into the 
serious affair with an Anglo-Saxon warrior than seizing upon | Union hereatter on equitable terms of the North-west territory, 
an open territory, and, in the period of conquest, the townsmen | British Columbia, and Vancouver's Island. The whole coun- 
appear to have entered into compositions with the invaders, | try might heve one name, say Canada or Acadia. It appears 
by which they were allowed to retain their town, their free-| to have been suggested that each of the Provinces should have 
dom, and their old laws and customs, while they transferred | g local legislature and executive, charged with the control of 
their old allegiance to the imperial Government, with the ad- | aj) local matters, and that in a general legislature and execu- 
vantages that Government derived from it, to the new rulers | tive should be vested the control of affairs common to the 
of the land ; an arrangement which was too obviously calcula-| whole country. It seems to have been held as indisputable 
ted for the interests of all parties to be neglected. That this] that the functions of the general and local governments and 
was the case is shown by the position in which we find the| the subjects delegated to each, must be clearly defined in the 
old Roman towns in England when we first become acquain- | constitution, so as to prevent collision and give security for 
ted with them in the Anglo-Saxon period. The Anglo-| jocal interests, the whole to be embodied in an act of the Im- 
Saxons, who, like the rest of the Teutonic race, perial Parliament. In regard to the constitution of the gene- 
Were prejudiced against towns, and preferred living in| ya) or federal legislatures, the representation in the Lower 
the open country, seized upon the land, and, as the 


y i . 
were not by their own rational customs settled landholders, Upper —— hn cet A y pose al gag ede = 
se 


they readily adopted, perhaps with some modifications of their ecting the members of the Upper House is a fer 
own, the laws regulating the possession of land which they | tije subject of discussion. Some favour election for a 
found already in force in their new country. These consider-| term of years by the people; others prefer to have their 
ations, we think, are sufficient to explain the ruling Roman | election vested in the local legislatures ; while others again ad- 
element in the laws and institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, with- | yocate their appointment for life by the Crown. Upon the ad- 
poe eger na a neh Bele to the eee on violent sup-| vice of the ministry of the day the solution may be found in a 
ae ce a ar per or oo Pa ation preserving their | compromise of these views. The Federal government would 

guage to give it along with the Roman institutions to the | he constituted as now, the representative of the Crown being 


Ange tamn conqueror of the fifth century. : Am - 
ut, although we are not inclined to accept Mr. Coote’s eee | on adminiswation pesseming the cshfidence © 


theory, we have no hesitation in saying that he has produced |" ‘To the Federal authority thus constituted would obviously 
sien, curious and able book. All we facts contained in: it,| he committed all quesdous of trade, navigation, eurrency, 
which are not few or ae Cape pees and many of the opinions | banking, general taxation, bankruptcy and criminal law. It 
enunciated, are well wortby of attention ; and the author has) wouid have control of the militia and defence of the country, 
pointed out the Roman element in Anglo-Saxon England more |‘coinage, weights and measures, lighthouses, sea fisheries, lét- 
fully and more satisfactorily thanany previous writer. ters patent and copyright, naturalization, census, postal ser- 


oe vice, immigration, intercolonial works, &c. The manner in 
which the local legislatures should be constructed, affords 
CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


scope for debate. There are those who advocate for each sec- 
Quebec papers contain the following semi-official docu- tion two legislative chambers, while others prefer one cham- 
meant, dated September 23 :— 


ber. Some are for an executive government, responsible as 
at present to the legislature, while others are in favour of the 
A good deal of public interest is felt as to the recent visit of | ieutenant-governors and other officials being selected by the 
members of the Canadian government to the maritime Pro-| people. It would of course be desirable that all the local gov- t : 
vinces, People are anxious to know the nature of the Federa- | ermments should be constituted on some uniform plan, but} warned, by particularly kind advisers, not to show his face, 
tive scheme brought under the attention of the Charlottetown | this does not seem absolutely essential in the event of serious where it is declared he means to show it, at Warsaw. Even 
Conference, the reception it received from the maritime dele- | variance of opinion arising. As to the powers and duties to| to the little Prince Imperial of France is attributed a me- 
gates and the probability of its being acceptable to the sever- | be committed to the local governments there is also room for chanical purpose, framed, for him with a political mystery at 
al Provinces. But little reserve is now necessary as to the| much discussion. Manifestly, however, Lower Canada will the bottom of it, simply because he is taken to witness the 
general scope of the scheme of federation now under consid- | insist that all judicial and legal matters, in fact the whole launching of a ae at Lorient. After this where shall the art 
eration. It is only as to the details which have yet to be dis- | body of civil and municipal law, with the exception of crimi- | of surmising cease? Perhaps the Pope himself will undertake 
cussed and determined, and ‘as to which diversities of opinion | nal law, must be vested in the local legislatures. It is equally|a journey somewhere to frighten Mr. Whalley, after France 
may arise among the numerous contracting parties, that re-| clear that Upper Canada and New Brunswick will contend | and Prussia have shaken hands at Rastadt—an incident pre- 
serve is expedient. The measure cannot be framed from any | that the wild lands of the several sections shall be vested in| dicted merely upon the strength of the fact that a Prussian 
one point of view, it must be a work of compromise, objections | the local governments. The control of roads, bridges and | general officer has visited the camp at Chalons. However, we 
from the east, west and centre will have to be debated and | harbours, with the exception of international works, of inland | are in the season—at home of musical festivals, and abroad of 
overcome, and it would be manifestly unwise and injurious to | fisheries, education, prisons, hospitals and charities, of agri- diplomatic rumours. Perhaps the most wondrous of the latter 
give publicity to details that circumstances may hereafter | culture, and all local matters would naturally be committed | is the Belgian assertion that Francis Joseph of Austria will 
cause to be modified or abandoned. Thus far all the proceed- | to local bodies. It has been suggested that provision should|shortly recognise the kingdom of Italy, and immediately 
ings of the Canadian government have been entirely unofficial |be made for the educational interests of the minority in| afterwards visit Turin, that he may flatter Victor Emmanuel 
and informal. The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New swick, | each section. A difficulty would manifestly arise in commit- | and the Unitarian Italian party into renouncing their cherished 
and Prince Edward Island has agreed to hold a conference at | ting these duties to the local legislatures from the absence of | hope of liberating or annexing Venetia. Scarcely less ludi- 
Charlottetown, the capital of Prince Edward Island, to con-|local revenues to meet the necessary expenditures. It has | crous is the bated breath in which a German writer confides to 
sider the propriety of uniting their fortune under one govern- | been suggested that an allowance from the lic revenue|the world the circumstance that the Prince and Princess 
ment ped grt tnt The Canadian government sought} might be distributed for local purposes according to popula Metternich have arrived at Johannisberg, not so far from 
leave to attend that conference for the purpose of inviting the a 
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land was not represented in the conference, but communica- 
tions from it have been received, heartily sympathizing with 
the movement, and expressing a desire to take part in any 
future proceedings. The con ice commenced its delibera- 
tions on Thursday, the first of September, and continued to 























































































































































































sunimation of the Union, all the debts and assets of the sever- 
al Provinces would, of course, be assumed by the federal gov- 
ernment; and a close examination of the financial tion of 
each Province shows that no injustice would be cted by 
j the arrangement. The debt and the annual burden now ¢ 
sit ye ho Charlottetown, until the 8th, when an roy center borne by the people of the several Provinces are pretty 

took place to Saturday, the 10th, at Halifax. On Friday the | nearly equal, and the public exchequers of all of them show a 
members of the conference left Charlottetown in the Canadian | surplus. 

steamer Victoria, for the town of Pictou, in the Pro- 

vince of Nova Scotia. At Pictou the party separated, a por- 
tion going by the steamer to Halifax, and the remainder over- 
land. The latter, after examining the coal works of Pictou, 
proceeded the same day by stage to Truro. On Saturday 


——_@———_- 


ROYALTY RESTLESS. 


The Zadkiels of every year drawa chromatic picture in 
which Imperial and Royal crowns are made to figure, very 
yellow and very red, among the comets, stars, coffins, burning 
ships, and charging armies that constitute the stock-in-trade of 
illustrated predictions. We do not remember, however 


has been travelling, and the believing world is informed that 
the young and graceful Princess Dagmar, sister to the Princess 
of Wales, is in the future to be the Empress of all the Ruasias. 
Next, the Empress of the French is at Schwalbach, and 
rumour talks with its habitual impertinence about political 
motives lying beneath the ferruginous waters of that harmless, 
town. The Emperor,in his turn,is credited with adesign of visit- 
ing Berlin ; in fact,the enthroned personages of Europe and their 
kinsmen, from the Ozar to Prince Napoleon and Prince Couza, 
appear to be exceedingly restless and eager to make one ano- 
ther’s better acquaintance. Of course,the myriad-tongued voices 
of the Continent are busy in ascribing motives and interpret- 
ing oracles on account of these mysterious rustlings of the pur- 
ple, as though Sovereign heads were never laid together un- 
ess to whisper conspiracy. Deep insinuations are hinted of 
projects entertained by France, plots connived at in Germany, 
gloomy purposes in the breast of Russia, omens of danger 
hovering over the minor states, — along the Rhine, and 
vast combinations in the East. For our part, we take a very 
plain and humble view of the matter. ter what has happen- 
ed in Denmark, where an act of European treason has been 
—— in-defiance of treaties, with the sanction of Eng- 
and, it is impossible to doubt that the securities of the lesser 
European states exist no longer, and the temptations thus 
offered to an abuse of power are perilous toevery nation not 
oy enough to maintain its own existence by force of arms. 
t is probable, moreover, that the leading Sovereigns, when 
they confer confidentially, do scan, in their remarks, the 
vulnerable points of the European political system, and criticise 
the prospects of the future with more or less of diplomatic 
candour. But, for all that, we wipe out, at one stroke, every- 
thing which has been written in the shape of speculations 
based upon these Imperial and Royal flittings by continental 
journalists. 

In the first place, it is utterly out of the question to sup- 
pose that they possess the slightest facilities tor learning with 
what objects, if any, an Emperor visits a King, or a prince 
leaves his country to visit a foreign court. It is perfectly nat- 
ural that this sort of guess-work should be indulged in; for 
how else could the French and German newspapers be suffi- 
ciently full-flavoured for the public; but the latitude of asser- 
tion permitted to themselves by some of our European con- 
temporaries is amazing. In obscure provincial pripts we oc- 
casionally meet, by accident, with portentous paragraphs from 
a hardy correspondent in London who knows what trans- 
ap at the last Cabinet Council, is familiar with the private 
ife of Royalty at Windsor Castle, and hears all the good 
things that are said in fashionable society. Exactly so at 
Paris, Brussels, and Berlin. A hieroglyphic event—such as 
the trip of the Empress to Schwalbach—takes place, and 
forthwith it is deciphered in three different languages in 
three opposite senses, and from three irreconcileable points 
of view. When his Imperial Majesty of all the Russias went 
the other day to Germany, we might have fancied, from the 
hurly-burly of conjectures which darkened the atmosphere, 
that there was about to be a cowp d'etat throughout Europe. 
Then the Crown Prince of Prussia went in private costume 
to Lille and inspected the fortifications, whereupon columns 
of the French press inquired into, and very lucidly explained 
his special and secret motives. But the gobemouches, not con- 
tent with visits that have been made, must antici- 

te others, more dramatic and mysterious still. The 

ultan is coming to London, it is affirmed, and sim- 
ultaneously the Czar is going to Paris. Prince Couza, hurry- 
ing to Constantinople to demand of the Porte that the suc- 
cession to the throne of Roumania shall be made hereditary, 
is at once set down as the elected husband of the Princess 
Anna Murat, for whom Umberto of Italy, the young King of 
Greece, Prince Adalbert of Perigord, the Compte de Caux, 
the Duc de Mouchy, and the Duc d’Aoste have so often, upon 
the same unquestionable authority, been chosen. These are 
among the hardships of a high position. Even the Duke of 
Augustenburg must by this time half repent that he ever 
emerged from obscurity. Imperial Eugenie, drinking the 
waters of Schwalbach, hears dread allusions to the Sovereign 
of Prussia and the Duke of Nassau. Alexander of Russia is 


"7 tion, inasmuch as = general Arege es will, by the - ey em but — they aad a Lesiwersd —_ 

attention of the d to the larger question ofa Federative | tive arrangement, m charges now borne by | the Empress; or a certain 

union of all the es Nord, ‘Amaicnn Provinces ; consent |¢ach Province, —_ Ps have ay we the sources of — _ obtain baptism for the child of inne ames, 

‘Was at once on the first of the conference the | revenue from whi are now de A may be traced an uneasy feeling mind 
Lan nted themsel’ edgy ob pene ttg Tt ia very fortunate that little or no diff Europe, @ consciousness that important events are impending 


culty, seems to pre- 
were most cordially received, ‘The government of Newfound. | sent itself On the subject of the federal finances. On the con-|a straining desire to pry’ into the mystery of the future, and 
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with the usual addition of esquire, with a address, 
n a small street in one of the best neighbourhoods of London. 
A few months before, this same person had been butler in his 
service, and had only left it to take a lodging-house, from 
whence he truly dated at the address so given. How this 
paren pa could have managed to sign cheques, even for 
irectors’ pay, our correspondent could not tell, unless he had 
profited more than the ordinary adult ‘Pupil by a few lessons in 
writing, which he might have taken since ing for his la st 
quarter's wages by the usual cross.—London 4 


an ignorant attempt to drug the public with premature, and 
poh re false, intell —y As “— have sald, these move- 
ments of Emperors, Kings, and Princes in all likelihood have 
8 political significance ; but we should deceive ourselves were 
‘we to imagine that, as yet, any oracle has uttered the truth.— 
London Standard, Sept. 13. 


——_———_———— 
YORKSHIREMEN ; THE 8ST. LEGER. 


Doncaster to-day, like Delphi in the days of old,is the 
centro of the habitable world—at least to alt that portion of 
the public which is of horses horsey. Whether General Peel 
is to beat Blair Athol, or Blair Athol General Peel, or whether 
some outsider shall come with a rush at the finish and defeat 
the twin favourites for the St. Leger, is a question in which a 
million people this morning are wonderfully interested. The 
greatest struggle of principles ever beheld by the human race 
may sway this way and that in America ; the presence of the 
Prince of Italy upon the course may suggest a contest of in- 
fluences and powers only second in importance for humanity ; 
the morning newspaper may announce the arrival or approach- 
ing arrival of an accused man whose alleged crime isa kind 
of demoniae sneer at the securities of society and its boast 'of 
moral amelioration ; all these topics will not trouble the thou- 
sands proceeding northwards by train, or flocking in from 
down and wold and Yorkshire town, to “see t’ Leger.” 

* * But we must say this for Doncaster, that, unlike Ep- 
gom and unlike Ascot, it is the course where horse- is 
loved and attended for its own sake. Doncaster divides with 
Newmarket the claim of being the metropolis of horse-flesh ; 
and, as Newmarket is really nothing but a great training 
stable, with a capital trial ground close at hand, the York- 
shire “camp upon the Don” is the real centre of the racing 
world. Yorkshiremen know a 
him, and to see him they will go along way. The intensest 
local attachment prevails towards a local favourite, and, with 
the great Malton stables always full, the “ tykes” have generally 
some four-footed hero or heroine in whose success they be- 
lieve with noisy enthusiasm. Whena North-country horse 
or mare wins 8 t stake, the occasion is celebrated in the 
“stingo” and fat bacon of those parts, like an event of the 
liveliest delight and moment; every man, woman, and child 
has an interest in it, and most of them their little stake. 
We could wish that, with such real knowledge and affection 
for the sport, the Doncaster as the capital city of it were ex- 
erted to reform the race-course. * * 

It may be all very well for admirals and clerks of the course 
‘whose vocation it is to revolve round the country with the 
judge’s box, to attempt a defence of the system which runs 
race-horses for great stakes when their bones are just out of 
Deny and their milk teeth loose. It is well enough, too, for 

ose who have made racing so breathless and expensive a 
sport for owners, that the er foal or filly must be raced in 
its babydom or the bill will eat up hoofs and mane. But every- 
body of common sense agrees that to put animals to their 

f hardest work when a seventh or eighth of their natural life is 

lived is monstrous ; and everybody with eyes not blinded by 

the dust of the betting-ring sees that the consequence is a 

breed of spindle-shanked, greyhound-bellied creatures, who 

shake Tattersall’s with terror if they catch a cold, and have 

to be nursed into victory like prize-fighters. * 

Doncaster, however, is not so purely “ philippic,” we fear, 
as to originate any such desirable reform. Theold Yorkshire 
town is very well content to have the Derby nags come north- 
‘ward at the fall of the year, to try final conclusions for “ the 
double event,” and the rest of it. Doncaster gets good racin 
too; for the overdone animals which are sure to be weed 
out of the first races of the year, and even of the Derby, sel- 
dom show upon the Yorkshire course, and, in consequence, 
there Is less doubt about the St. Leger, and often better sport. 
So we suppose baby-cattle will continue to be coddled into 
the rapid rush which decides a modern race, and which is 
flooding England with the weedy yearlings sold in a batch for 
@ mere song every now and then. * * We must beDoncastrian 
at Doncaster, and fling our caps up for the Turf on the St. 
Leger day ; but we confess we think, that, with the endless 
turmoil of tips, touts, prophets, welshers, winners, losers, 
weedy favourites, and weedy defences of them, “the Turf” 
‘wants paring, relaying, and rolling.—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14. 





ExtTraorpntary PHENoMENOoN.—Killaloe on Sunday last 
became the scene of a most extraordinary phenomenon. The 
morning set in with sunshine and continued very sultry up to 
nine o’clock, when it commenced to rain and blow quite a 
hurricane up the Shannon. The water was very low below 
the weir which crosses the river above the bridge at the time 
it first commenced, but after it had continued for some time 
the bed of the river became peteatiy dry, and an immense 
number of fish of various kinds, including trout, eels, &c., 
were rendered unable to escape into deep water. A crowd 
of the villagers and country people, who came in to attend to 
their religious duties, at once gathered together and a great 
slaughter of the “finny tribes” commenced. The whole bed 
of the river was covered with people. An estimate of the 
number of the fish caught may be formed from the fact that 
one person, it is said, killed ninety-four. The hurricane con- 
tinued during the day until the river stones became quite dry. 

Limerick Southern Chronicle. 





Post Orrice Savines Banas.—A return has just been 
issued relating to post-office savings banks, from which it ap- 
pears that on March 31st there had been 418,273 depositors’ 
accounts opened in England and Wales, of which 338,897 re- 
mained open. More than five and a half millions sterling had 
been paid in, and of this sum more than £3,800,000 remained 
in the banks. In Scotland the balance of deposits remaining 
in the banks was about £100,000, and in Ireland about £161,- 
000. Altogether £4,095,607 stood to the credit of the post- 
office savings banks on March 31st in the books of the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt. The counties in 
which there were the largest deposits were Middlesex and War- 
wick, the latter county, though one of the smallest in England, 
having four and a half times as large a sum as Yorkshire, thir- 
teen times as large as Lincolnshire, and eleven and a half times 
as large as Devonshire—these three counties being the largest 
in England. Strange to say Lancashire had but a little more 
than a third as large a sum deposited as Warwick had; Lanca- 
shire was also greatly exceeded by Surrey and Kent. 


A Nove. Excusz.—At the Middlesex Sessions lately, Jo- 
seph Pourri, who had been summoned to serve on the jury, 
claimed exemption on the ay that he was a foreigner, 
unable to speak English, and also that he had to feed with 
his mouth 500 young pigeons, and that if he were engaged as 
a juryman they would die directly, as there was no other man 
in this country could feed them as he could. Mr. Payne 
said it was a strange excuse, and exempted him on the ground 
of his being unable to speak English. 


horse when they see 





Dizp—On Wednesday, September 28, at St. John, N. B, 
CuarLes W. Bartiett, Esq., for many years in the office of the 
Albion newspaper, and son of the late Dr. John 8. Bartlett. 
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Across the Water. 

The European news to the 18th ult., from Queenstown, 
is made up almost exclusively of personal items—and these 
mainly affecting those families royal and imperial, upon 
whom the eyes of the curious public are set even while pre- 
tending to stolid indifference. Of Parliaments and Confer- 
ences, Associations and Peoples, there being no record need- 
ful, let us then for once indulge in the gossip of the hour. 

And, in the first place, of that which interests us most, 
Further details of the reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in Denmark confirm the first impression, that it was 
kindly and cordial in the extreme, though not unmarked by 
that sobriety of demeanour, which recent and grievous nation- 
al affliction may well have brought upon the Danes. Heir to 
the popularity that waits upon his mother wherever she turns 
her steps, the young Prince does not seem to have inherited 
her proverbial good fortune as to weather. The passage of the 
royal yacht from ‘Dundee to Elsinore was painfully, if not 
perilously boisterous ; and incessant storms and floods of 
rain had marred the festivities contemplated in honour of the 
visit. The season indeed was badly chosen; the voyage 
should have been made at least a month earlier. The Baltic, 
in September, is not the happiest locality for tourists on a 
jaunt of pleasure ; and this, we see, is so far recognized at 
length, that the excursion to St. Petersburg is abandoned. 
Such an extension of the voyage would have been all the more 
interesting, now that it is well understood that the Czar’s 
eldest son is about to become the brother-in-law of the Prince 
of Wales. The bonds of alliance between Russia and Den- 
mark are also, it is said, to be drawn still closer, by the mar- 
Triage of the King of Greece, son of King Christian, with a 
daughter of the Emperor Alexander. 

A lively article elsewhere, borrowed from a London con- 
temporary, whilst sketching their active movements, ridicules 
the importance attached by journalists to the travels of high 
and mighty personages in these days, and to the interchange of 
courtesies between them. Participating in this view, we have 
only to note a general interest in the arrival in England of 
Prince Humbert, Victor Emmanuel’s eldest son, and heir 
therefore to the throne of Italy. The “grand tour” plays in 
our time as necessary & part in the education of princes, as it 
was wont to do in that of gentlemen. It cannot be denied 
however that the future of this young man, as identified with 





Toxay.—Tokay wine is much esteemed by wine 
drinkers, but as its high price excludes it from general use the 
following notice from the Moniteur Vinicole may not be unin- 

:—“ The village of Tokay which gives its name to the 
wine is situated in Hungary, on the top of a hill near the 
meeting of the Rodrog with the Theiss. The vineyards are 
to the west of the Rodrog, and they occupy a space of ten 
square miles. The earth is of yellow chalk mixed with large 

bbles. The wine is white, and the vintage is commenced as 
e in the year as possible, but generally at the end of October. 
There are hour different kinds of Tokay. The first is made by 
placing the grapes when cleared of all rotten fruit in a wooden 
vat, with a double bottom, of which the one on which the 
grapes rest is pierced with smallholes. The vat is filled with 
geome’ covered with boards. After a few hours the grapes 
me heated to 80 deg. Fahrenheit, and fermentation sets 
in. The fermentation destroys the tartaric acid, and the 
weight of the grapes forces the juice through the holes 
in the bottom. Te‘grapes are then trodden under foot, and 
the wine is poured into small casks, where it remains ex- 
pooee to the air a month after having fermented for two 
ys. This is the wine which is generally exported. When 
po ye quality it has a silvery, oily colour, the taste sweet 
mellow, with a peculiar earthy flavour, slightly astrin- 
gent and aromatic, with good body. This wine may be pre- 
served for an almost indefinite period, but is not drinkable 
until it is three years old. The ordinary price of Tokay wine 
of first quality purchased at the vineyard is trom 5s. to 6s. the 
bottle. The Emperor of Russia keeps a commission agent at 
who purchases 40 or 50 casks of the best wine eve’ 
year. e vine-growers in the Arriége cultivate Viewers 
on the tops of the highest mountains in calcareous earth coy- 
Tec bene ie ar to those found oe vineyards near 
‘okay, ve not as yet succeeded in producing any- 
thing as good as the Hungarian wine.” . 
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England. Lord Palmerston, we notice, was among his earliest 
visitors, on his afrival in London; and he dined with his 
Lordship on the very day of his landing at Southampton. 
Thus the popular hero Garibaldi, and Umberto the Crown 
Prince, are equally well received in that large-hearted little 
island, which has sympathies for all sorts and conditions of 
men who have any claim upon public esteem. 

But the personalities, that make up the sum and substance 
of this week’s budget, may not be limited to those associated 
with gay promenades and stately salutations. That, which 
happens once to all men, has happened unexpectediy toa man 
whose name of late has become household word—one whose 
rambles were not made in luxurious yachts, or in well-stuffed 
carriages gliding swiftly and easily over railroads. Captain 
Speke, the African traveller, is dead. So saysa telegram from 
Cape Race, adding that he was accidentally killed. What 
perils had he not encountered in savage lands! Yet he 
perishes, from an accident, just where civilization and science 
are unceasingly at work to fence in human life with safe- 
guards. 

Last week, we ventured to doubt the story of Captain 
Semmes, and his 40 gun-ship in the Weser. It turns out that 
the steamer’ in question has been bought for the Prussian 
Government, whose head has been turned by its military suc- 
cesses against poor little Denmark.—British newspapers are 
busily descanting upon the ensuing Presidential election in 
these States. Their own readers may perhaps profit by their 
calculations, until undeceived ; but we confess we find it diffi- 
cult to peruse them, and keep awake. Weronly gather from 
them an inkling of their writer’s partisanship, wherewith we 
were already familiar. 





The Civil War. 

Again, the Shenandoah Valley has been the scene of the 
chief military events of the week. Unlike many command- 
ers on either side in this fearfully protracted conflict, General 
Sheridan, U. 8., has not been content to deal his enemy a se- 
vere blow—he has followed up his advantage. In our last 
summary we recorded the total defeat of General Early, C. 8., 
in the neighbourhood of Winchester, and the precipitate 
flight of his forces up the valley. It was only on reaching a 
very strong position on Fisher’s Mountain near Strasburgh, 
that the Southerners assumed the defensive. They were not, 
however, able to hold it. On Thursday, the 22nd ult., Gene- 
ral Sheridan attacked them with such impetuosity, that, de- 
spite all their superiority of ground, they were once more ut- 
terly routed, losing twenty guns and eleven hundred prison- 
ers. As to the numbers of killed and wounded, and even the 
numbers respectively engaged on both occasions, we are still in 
the dark. We only know that the Confederate retreat 
and the Federal pursuit were resumed. But communica- 
tion with Sheridan has been interrupted, and we learn solely 
through Richmond papers, that his cavalry occupied Staun- 
ton on Monday last, and Waynesboro lying East of it some 
miles, on the railroad leading to Charlottesville. Whether 
Early has taken this route toward Richmond, or has gone 
southward toward Fincastle, we are not informed. That his 
discomfiture has been complete there is no doubt. Several at- 
tempts, made by portions of his army to cross the gaps on his 
left during his retreat, were prevented by the Union Cavalry. 

Active operations have also been resumed by the Army of 
the Potomac, though not, so far as is known at the moment of 
writing, ona largescale. On Thursday morning, General Ord’s 
corps captured a line of fortifications about eight miles from 
Richmond and on the North side of the James River, together 
with fifteen guns and from two to three hundred prisoners. 
General Birney, U.S. is also described, in a despatch from 
General Grant, as having gone through a similar process, a 
few miles further East, without any serious opposition, “ scat- 
tering the enemy in every direction,” and subsequently 
“ marching on towerd Richmond.” But, without predicting 
anything as to the issue of this new march, we cannot but re- 
member that a similar one has been often commenced. The 
administration papers claim that, this time, General Lee has 
been fairly out-manceuvered ; that all his troops are massed 
to defend the Danville or retake the Weldon railroad below 
Petersburg, and that consequently Richmond must fall at 
once. Perhaps it may; perhaps not. The “back-bone” 
stands an immense amount of “ breaking.” 

Mr. Montgomery Blair, Post-Master General, has been 
called upon by Mr. Lincoln to resign his seat in the Cabinet, 
and has resigned it. The curious correspondence; between the 
parties, is in print. The President lauds Mr. Blair’s official 
conduct and private worth in high terms; but states that 
“the time has come” when Mr. Blair’s resignation will serve 
his, the President’s, (electioneering) purposes. Mr. Blair goes 
off, notin a huff, but amiably, and spouts for Mr. Lincoln in 
public. We are glad to note that in his last speech he made 
no allusion to his fellow-conspirators of the Fenian Brother- 
hood. Of course, the bitter newspapers remind the President 
of his favourite mot, about not “ swapping horses when cross- 
ing a stream.” Ex-Governor Dennison, of Ohio, is named as 
Mr. Blair’s successor.—The Draft has commenced in some 
parts of the country, where volunteeting has not filled the 
quota. We are glad to find that New York city escapes, after 
all.— Gold has been down to 85 per cent. premium, and yes- 
terday was fluctuating in the neighbourhood of 92. The ups 
and downs among the gamblers of Wall Street have been 
startling ; the misfortune is, that business generally is affected 
by them. Prices of produce and merchandize, it is expected, 
must confe down also; but the speculators and middlemen 
resist strenuously.—The electioneering campaign proceeds. 
with excessive acerbity. : 
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While the public is attributing to General Sherman at At- 
Janta that he is pre-occupied in peace negotiations with the 
State of Georgia—concerning the truth or falsehood of which 
report it is difficult to pronounce—there is not wanting an 
uneasy feeling, lest his communications with his base of sup- 
plies should be cut off. The Confederates are certainly gather- 
ing in his rear, as they are, in strong force, in Missouri. A 
series of minor engagements in the State just named, in Ala- 
bama, and in Tennessee, is reported day-by-day, and keeps 
alive the war fever. It is to be regretted that the reports are 
in most instances unworthy of trust.—In Mobile Bay, Admi- 
ral Farragut is occupied in trolling for torpedoes.—The siege 
of Charleston continues, the besiegers reporting great damage 
to the city from their shells, the inhabitants making light of 
their effects. The unseemly and un-Christian spectacle is 
continued, of prisoners of war, officers, being exposed to the 
fire of their own friends, the Federals in the lower part of the 
city, and the Confederates on Morris Island. 





Colonial Confederation. 

Disinclined to surrender much space in our columns to 
documents, that are certain to come before many of our read- 
ers through some other channel, we cannot refuse to reprint 
the semi-official account of the late visit of the Canadian 
Ministers to Prince Edward Island and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, which appeared first in the Montreal Gazette, and has 
of course been extensively copied. We should be inclined to 
attribute it to the pen of Mr. Galt; but it embodies undoubt- 
edly the views of the local Cabinet; and we are glad to 
observe that it does not urge them dogmatically, or assume 
that this, and this only, isits programme. Tohave taken high 
ground on the subject would have endangered the success of the 
whole movement. There must be abundance of negotiation 
and compromise, before the scheme can be put into practical 
form ; and it is to be hoped that this harmonious commencement 
will be followed up by temperate discussion, when, from the 
spirit of the agreement, an advance is made toward the letter. 
The Colonial press, for the most part, is beginning to take up 
point after point, with a moderation of tone that cannot be 
too highly commended. 

It has often been our lot to protest against the assertion of 
our brethren here in these States, that in their actual war 
they are fighting the battle of all the world. Their quarrel is 
purely a local one; and mankind, on these great political 
questions, will judge for themselves, with very little refer- 
ence to warnings or examples. Thus at the moment—while 
every thing tends here at the North toward centralization, and 
while a change from King Log to King Stork is advocated asa 
master stroke of wisdom—men across the border are planning 
a Union, whereof the distinctive feature is to be the separate 
independence of each component part. The crazy desire for 
astrong government, which is of necessity tyrannical, has 
not taken possession of their minds—and we trust it never 
will. 





Foreign Office Changes; Two Old Acquaintances. 

A little stray paragraph in an English journal tells us a bit 
ofnews. “Sir Andrew Buchanan,” it says, “ the British Am- 
bassador at Berlin, is expected in England for a short period, 
and will proceed to his new post at St. Petersburg about the 
middle of October.” What then becomes of Lord Napier? 
Where is he to perform those diplomatic duties for which he 
is eminently fitted ?—for we deem it improbable that he has 
voluntarily quitted the service. Readers may remember that, 
after a sojourn of nearly three years at Washington as the re- 
presentative of her Majesty, Lord Napier was transferred in 
December, 1858, to the Hague, and thence to St. Petersburg 
in December, 1860. We notice that his Lordship was one of 
the few guests invited to meet Prince Humbert at Lord Pal- 
merston’s table, on occasion of the dinner mentioned above. 

The name of another old acquaintance occurs in the Gazette 
of the 18th ult. Mr. Robert Bunch, sometime Vice-Consul at 
this port, then Consul at Philadelphia, and subsequently for 
nearly ten years holding a‘similar appointment at Charleston, 
8. C., is nominated H. M. Consul at Rio de Janeiro. Many 
old friends will be glad to learn that he is going again into 


active service. 
————»~—___—_—— 


Death of an Agent of the “ Albion.” 

It is with very sincere regret that we announce the unexpected 
decease of Mr. Charles W. Bartlett, a son of the former proprie- 
tor and editor of this journal, while on a business tour, on our 
behalf, through the Lower Provinces of British North America. 
He died at St. John, N. B., on Wednesday the 28th ult.: and on 
the same day we received the tidings by telegraph. Yesterday’s 
mail, however, brought a letter from himself dated the 24th ult., 
in which he states that he has been indisposed for two days, and 
expects to “have to lay up two or three days longer.” Death 
came upon him quickly. We fear he suffered much. He speaks 
‘Of great pain and inconvenience from a carbuncle on the lip. 

Mr. Bartlett was for several years in this office; but latterly, 
being engaged in other pursuits, had only undertaken for it an oc- 
casional summer journey. His gentle manners and amiable dispo- 
sition had made him many personal friends. . 


——_ 


PRuste. 


Mr.’ Grover’s season of German Opera was protracted—and not 
without cause, for it has been, in a pecuniary sense, a brilliant 
success. Every thing, however, must come to an end, and so on 
Wednesday night the farewell performance took place, ‘“‘ Don 
Giovanni” being given, and well given as a whole. What was 
lvcking to the solo parts was amply atoned by the spirit and pre- 
cision of the concerted pieces, and by the ensemble of Mr. An- 
chutz’s orchestra. Could it be otherwise, with any fair German 
eompany playing an Opers by Mozart ? 


But le Rot est mort, vive le Roi/ Exit Mr. Grover, enter Mr. 
Maretzek. On Monday we have to welcome the Italians again; 
and much curiosity is felt as to the new soprano and the new 
tenor, whose acquaintance we are then to make in ‘“‘Trovatore.” 
Signora Carozzi-Zucchi and Signor Massimiliani have our hearty» 
if somewhat selfish, wishes for their thorough success in their 
débuts. Mdlle. Morensi and Signor Bellini are already approved. 
—On Tuesday, Signorina Brambilla, another new comer,appears in 
“ Traviata.”"—On Wednesday, “Lucresia Borgia.” The week 
promises to be a rich one. 





Brama. 


Major Wellington de Boots has been instructing us, every night, 
for several weeks past, that the secret of worldly success, consists 
in “bounce.” And the Major’s doctrine is sound. If you want 
to make yourself effective, in this age of brass, you must be em- 
phatic. There is nothing so potent as Emphasis. I like, some- 
times, to fancy the mood of a veteran worldling, and the advice 
that such a Mentor might give to a young man. “The world 
belongs to the strong hand,” this fine old gentleman might re- 
mark ; “if you want anything, take it. If anybody stands in your 
way, jostle him out of it: to kick him may not always be safe ; 
but when it is safe, kick him! If you want to be heard, speak 
loud. Ifyou think well of yourself—as, of course, you do—com- 
mand mankind also to think well of you. Have a good brass 
trumpet, and keep it well polished, and blow it with all your 
might. You will find plenty of echoes. A fig for sensibility! 
Only fools and dreamers trouble themselves about hearts and 
souls and ideal excellence. A wise man lives, only to eat and 
drink, and wear fine clothes, and be merry and comfortable. Be 
sensible, and act accordingly. There is good Bible authority for 
not hiding your light under a bushel. Therefore be emphatic! 
Put yourself in italics, or black capitals, and you’re all right !”” 

I faney these words spoken in the cold, metallic tones of a 
modern Epicurean, degenerate from even the faith of the Grecian 
prototype. I seem, also, to see his feeble but jaunty form, ar- 
rayed in particularly correct garments; his mean face, neatly 
shaven; his crafty eyes, and narrow forehead, and scant gray hair. 
He is a familiar specimen of the learned butterfly, and his creed is 
entirely sufficient—for butterflies. : 

That creed has exercised a certain influence upon the arts. 
With the true artist, of course, truth is paramount, and success is 
acorollary. With the false artist, or the quack, success is all. 
The latter, therefore, naturally resorts to emphasis. He paints 
with a big brush; cuts marble with a big chisel; writes with the 
largest of known quills, and in the blackest of ink; plays on a 
fiddle three sizes larger than Paganini’s; walks the stage on the 
legs of a rhinoceros, and speaks in the voice of a bull. Thus he 
is recognized. Such a light cannot be hid under a bushel. There 
is no bushel large} enough to cover it. It burns, therefore, in a 
conspicuous place, and an admiring public is carefal to keep it 
well fed with oil. 

Mr, Charles Dickens, without being a quack, is yet, to some ex- 
tent, a false artist. He is not, indeed, to be condemned as an ad- 
herent of the butterfly creed. Nature has given him genius, and 
alarge, warm heart, and a powerful intellect. But there is a taint 
in his art—a superficial defect, if you please, but not less a de- 
fect. Whether naturally, or by design, he avails himself of em- 
phasis. He exaggerates everything. .It is only an undertone of 
truth that lifts his novels above the lével of mere caricature. 
Herein consists the inferiority of those novels, as compared with 
the works of Thackeray. Yet Mr. Dickens himself tells us—in 
his touching “in memoriam” paper, on the death of the great 
humourist—that he was wont, now and then, to lecture Thackeray 
for undervaluing the novelist’s art: and he adds, with charming 
ingenuousness, that Thackeray used, thereupon, to thrust his 
hands in his hair, and stamp about the room, laughing, and re- 
fusing to argue the point. What other expedient was left to the 
perfect artist, when reproved by a writer, who can scarcely de- 
scribe a long nose without making it three feef in length ? 

This element of exaggeration in the stories of Mr. Dickens has, 
however, in large degree, occasioned their popularity. Such per- 
sonages as Quilp, Dick Swiveller, Sam Weller, Mrs. Nickleby, 
Mantallini, Micawber, Mrs. Gamp, Cuttle, Toots, Mrs. F.’s Aunt— 
and others—impress even the dullest imagination, by their utter 
extravagance, and linger in the memory as comic eccentricities. 
There is a germ of nature in each, it is true; but that is rarely 
considered by the multitude of readers, Thestrength and beauty 
of the novelist’s genius, revealed in delicate touches of thought, 
pathos, humour, and sentiment, are fully estimated only by the 
careful student of his works, whom exaggeration can neither blind 
nor mislead. His wide popularity, meanwhile, is due to his ef- 
fective use of emphasis, 

No one can see, without a certain kind of enjoyment, the version 
of ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ now presented at the Olympic Theatre. 
Yet no person of sound taste and critical discernment can see it 
without reflecting on the false art of the novel. The play itself 
is well enough, being neatly done, in five acts, that introduce all 
the principal characters, and several of the subordinate ones; 
involve the catastrophe of the murder of Tigg; and culminate in 
the exposure of Pecksniff, and the reward of virtue and constant 
love, But the atmosphere of exaggeration, which one can tolerate, 
and sometimes enjoy, in the printed page, becomes oppressive to 
the senses when reproduced upon the boards. To read about 
Pecksniffamuses one. We know well enough that the Pecksniffian 
nature exists, and that we can meet it at church, every Sunday. 
But to see Pecksniff, with a mound of hair on the front part of his 
head, and a shirt-collar six inches high, like that of a nigger min- 
strel, is to see a phenomenon; and phenomena are not agreeable, 
especially—as in this instance—when taken in large quantity. For 
here, also, we behold Mrs, Gamp and Mrs. Prigg; and Mrs. 
Todgers, together with all her boarders; and that astonishing 
pair of friends, Montague Tigg and Chevy Slyme; and Mr. 
Pecksniff’s household doves, Cherry and Merry; and most 
of the Chuzzlewits, and jolly Mark Tapley, and the Spcttletoes, 
and all those highly coloured relatives and connections, who in- 
vest Mrs. Lupin’s inn, when old Martin Chuzzlewit is supposed 'to 
be at death’s door. Thus the stage is literally crowded with ec. 
centricities—odd people, astounding wigs, {raiment of crazy 
rainbows, queer bonnets and shirt collars, and, in short, a miscel- 
laneous assortment of improbable paraphernalia. A very little of 





thisis sufficient, In excess it cloys and wearies, The conclusion, 





therefore, to which the critical spectator will, probably, arrive, as to 
this play, is that—for him, at least—the story of “‘ Martin Chuzzle” 
wit” is unsuited for dramatic representation. He must be content, 
however, on this, as on many points, to be in the minority. The 
pieco has been very neatly produced, and, in general, the parts are 
acted with just regard to the popular quality of emphasis, As a 
consequence, the play will have a comfortable run, and “a gentle- 
man of this city,” its fortunate adapter, will be pleasantly 
rewarded, 

The most perfect personation given at the Olympic is that of 
Jonas Chuzalewit, by Mr. Humphrey Bland. Next to this ranks Mr. 
Mortimer’s performance of Montague Tigg. The scene between 
these two persons, in the Insurance office, in act third, is a strik- 
ing example of excellent acting. It is only marred by the pre- 
posterous conduct of the detective officer, who behaves as if he 
were a savage on the war-path, in pursuit of scalps. 

Mr. Stoddart is correct, as Pecksniff, but he does not—through 
an excess of humour, which is natural to him—give due effect to 
the hypocrisy of the character. Mrs. Wood plays Bailey, the 
waiter at the house of Todgers, and,'as such, is the very incarna- 
tion of mirthful mischief. Her subsequent performance, as the 
Tiger, is less pleasing. Miss Irving’s personation of Mercy exhi- 
bits careful study and correct appreciation of the original draw- 
ing. It would be just as good, however, with much less of that 
rapid winking of the eyes with which, apparently, this actress de- 
lights to honour the memory of Miss Laura Keene. Nothing fur- 
ther need now be said in reference to the gcting. The piece is 
just at the outset of its run. 

“The Fox Chase” gave place, at Wallack’s, on Wednesday, to 
Lovell’s delightful comedy, ‘‘ Look Before You Leap,” regarding 
which I cannot here write at length, for want of space. Enough, for 
the present, to say that it was finely produced and excellently acted. 
It will be performed to-night. Theindelicacy in the last act might 
well be omitted. We are promised, at this theatre, Bulwer’s 
**Money,”’ and a new play, in five acts. 

A more interesting vision of pleasure is suggested by a promise, 
from the Winter Garden, that Shakspeare’s ‘‘Comedy of Errors” 
will shortly be produced there, with Mr. Clarke ss Dromto of 


Rumonr is kind enough alsc to promise that Mrs. Bowers will 
presently appear, at the Park Theatre, in Brooklyn—a neatly ap- 
pointed house, that is, at present, ably and prosperously managed 
by Mr. F.. B. Conway. 

Rumour says, too, that Mrs. Lander, widow of the much 
lamented General Lander, and formerly distinguished upon the 
stage as Miss Jane Davenport, is about to resume the prattice of 


the theatrical profession, Her advent will be hailed with a glad 
welcome! 


“The Hippotheatron” opens, next week, in Fourteenth street, 
under the experienced management of Mr. J. M: Nixon. There is 
certainly ro lack of entertainment, to be enjoyed by the public, 
and recorded by the pen of : MERCOTIO. 


—_e—___—. 
THE RECENT PIRACY. 


We notice that « Detroit contemporary is attacking the 
Canadian officials for remissness respecting the capture of the 
parties guilty of the recent piracy on Lake Erie. This attack 
is unjust, but we find satisfaction in the fact that the same pa- 

is even more violent in its denunciations of the officials of 
its own country in the same connection. The crime commit- 
ted by the pirates was a very atrocious one, but it was com- 
mitted within American jurisdiction. The scoundrels, in- 
deed, planned and started their expedition from Canada, and 
after committing their crimes returned to Canadian soil. 
There may, perhaps, be something in that which renders 
them liable to punishment under Canadian law, though this is 
not so clear to us. But it is vastly more certain that they are 
amenable to American law, and that for one of the highest 
offences known to the laws of any country. If they are to be 
properly punished, the United States is unquestionably the 
place where that can best be done. The first step in the busi- 
ness of bringing them to justice, therefore, had to be taken by 
the United States authorities, in the making of a demand for 
their surrender under the extradition treaty. That demand 
has been made—though it unfortunately had not, at the time 
two of them, who had been arrested on a charge which was 
not sustained against them, were released from custody at 
Sandwich. But since the refu have been demanded in 
due form, the Canadian authorities have been making every 
exertion for their capture. Descriptions of them have been 
sent in various directions, and officers of the law are on the 
watch for them throughout the country. Canadian detec- 
tives, too, have been searching for them, though hitherto 
without success. ; 

We may, therefore, fairly claim that our officials have been 
doing all in their power to forward the ends of justice in the 
matter. Were it otherwise—were Canadians in any way con- 
niving at the escape of the pirates—we might properly be 
esteemed the most short-sighted people in Christendom, All 
our interests lie in the direction of peace with our neighbours. 
The Confederate refugee who, while availing himself of the 
shelter which our neutral territory affords to his class, com- 
mits a crime calculated to embroil us with the Americans, 
does us quite as deep an injury as his piracy inflicts upon 
them. To sup that our people can give such a man their 
sympathies and endeavour to screen him from the conse- 
quences of his crime, is to accuse them of a wicked stupidity 
surpassing belief. It is not simply an insult to our sense of 
honour, but an imputation of utter blindness to our own in- 
terests. What figure should we cut in the eyes of the world 
if we were to get our country involved in war by wilfully har- 
bouring and sustaining a to prey upon the commerce of 
a friendly nation? With what grace could we ask Great 
Britain to defend us in such a cause? A war provoked in 
that way by us would put a new argument into the mouth of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and give a new impetus to the demand 
sometimes made in England that the colonies shall be set 
adrift and left to shift for themselves. We could not possibly 
ad of any more suicidal blunder.—Zoronto Globe, 

t, 27. 





Pacts and Harncies. 


Prince Alfred, says a London contem: » is expected at 
Bonn by the Tmidale of October. H. "HL, being the pre- 
sumptive successor of the Duke of Coburg, will pass a winter 
at University, habitu: attended by German princes. 

The Doncaster 14th inst., 
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Bohemia. The ex-Sovereign is philosophically content to act as Henry Storks, who goes out ternedienel to lace Sir Gas- 
Mayor of his village.——The celebrated “ Flensburg Lion” has, Le Marchant. * * Among the, path nna which 
by this time, but little remaining of its stupendous body: it will | ‘Rumour asserts to be likely, and in which we believe she may 
be remembered that it was the sight of this monument of a prove in the main correct, ‘are those of Sir J. Scarlett to the 
former victory of the Danes over their invaders that caused the | chief command in Ireland, of Sir R. Airey to that at ‘Aldersho' 
wrath of the ssian soldiers to boil over, and the demoli-| 5.4 of Sir G. Le Marchant to the sot here eralahi t, 
tion of the harmless animal ensued.——-———On Tues-| Army ond Navy Gazette, Sept. 1 - P. 
= and he panier ed = week a “4 wees ¢ hat 28a al 
cricket was played at Hoboken, between the first Eleven o} : th 
the St. George Cricket Club, of New York, and the first a. a oe acy tah ——, . 
Eleven of the Young American Cricket Club, of Philadelphia. y g a 














in company, that no woman ever wrote a letter without a 
postscript. “My flext letter will refute you,” said one of his 
lady friends and correspondents. Selwyn soon after received 








frequent change of pictures. —It has been stated that 
the use of kerosene oil causes diptheria. This idea is ridiculed 
by a contemporary print, which says that diptheria prevailed 
extensively, for about forty years,in France and England, 
long before kerosene was used at all. The housekeeper 
of a wealthy and benevolent citizen, recommending a system 
of economy in household matters, gave him a list of super- 
fluous attendants, The gentleman, after reading it, said, “It 
is true I can dispense with these people, but have you asked 
them if they can do without me?” There is a Welsh 
version of “ Hamlet” in existence, in London, but not pub- 
lished. This is said to be the first and only known specimen 























of a. Welsh translation of Shakspeare. Upwards of} After a well contested game, the Young Americans were vic- pon hers ryder wb ptt yin Be = pogiend 
a hundred females Bat _ is said, a - ee — the | torious, with four wickets io spare. tions at Portsmouth.——T he 28th Rageaant, at Souber ous 
telegraph department, in . erson, the Wizard, — + — received an official order to be in readiness to embark fur En 
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has ee op Le ee ite Ane end ae se THE CONNECTICUT SNAKE STORY. oye ws omen oa presented to the 1st battalion of 
Goiran, tee the Pusha of gppt—— A ahalston, tomate 10 To the Editor of the “ Albion.” . — iment, at Koons, on the 27th of July. Miss Frere, 


daughter of Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, performed 
Sir,—In the Albion of last week I find a “snake story,” | the ceremony. In the course of her brief remarks, the young 
apropos of which you ask whether naturalists are aware that | !@dy reminded her hearers that “the colours of the regiment 
the black snake of this country attacks its prey by coiling | have now for nearly two centuriés been the rallying points 
round it, like the boas and other large serpents. for the King’s Own by sea and land, and in every quarter of 

To this query I can reply by stating that the kind of snake | the world.”——The decision has at length been adopted by the 
referred to is a constrictor of the most decided proclivities, | Horse Guards, to employ the various drummer boys, buglers, 
It is classed by naturalists as the coluber constrictor, and | #04 other lads attached to the Royal Engineer establishment, 


be that of an Indian, was found in the earth, at Dorchester, 
. Massachusetts, a few days since. It had, probably, been 
buried, upwards of a hundred years. “ Cymbeline” is 
to be revived this season, at Drury Lane, with great splendour. 
It was revived at the same theatre, or rather, at the theatre on 
the same spot, a century ago.————-The great banks of Eu- 
rope—in London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort, and elsewhere— 
are raising the rates of interest. The French govern- 
ment has forbidden M. James Fazy, the fugitive leader of the 
Genevese radicals, to remain in the French departments bor- 
dering on Switzerland. This measure has not been caused by 
any demand of the Federal Council. Nine persons were 
killed, and one hundred and seventy wounded, in the 
riots at Belfast. The immediate withdrawal of the 
French army, from Mexico, is again announced.————— 
We notice with regret that Florence Nightingale’s health is 
still feeble —_———Professor Goldwin Smith is on a tour in 
the Brifilgh Provinces. He has not flattered them. We hear 
nothing of him, thence. Several recent discoveries of 
gold are reported in. New Brunswick or mR 
story is revived, that the recently divorced Lady Crampton is 
about to marry a wealthy Spanish nobl D The 
celebrated horse Buckstone, died at Hong-Kong, on the 10th 
of July last. He was bought for 4500 guineas, for stud purposes, 








Daudin tells us that it was called /e lien by the early French | Chatham, in some one or more of the trades followed by the 
explorers, on account of its well-kpown boldness in attacking | Royal Engineers, and so training them up to become skilled 
persons and coiling round their legs. The snake in question | WoTkmen.—Certain Canadian journals are making me 
is black on the back and slate blue beneath, and has a white | Over the desertion of a scoundrelly private of the 47th Regi- 
ring or collar on the neck ; and, from its remarkable swiftness, | ment at Hamilton, who was stowed away in a barrel and 
it is known as the “racer” in many of the country—all | Wheeled over the Niagara Suspension Bridge, being at the 
of which characteristics identify it with the one of which the | time in the uniform of her Majesty. To our thinking, there 
story in the Albion is related. must have been some’ loathsome in the sight of a dis- 
That instance is curiously corroborative of some well | honoured vagabond, abandoning his flag and robbing his em- 
authenticated ones mentioned by me in a paper entitled | Ployers, for the sake of a few miserable dollars. Such wretches 
“ Snakes a America,” which fon pil find in the London are dear bargaias at any price. 
“Once a Week” for Sept. 5ih, ou ha to have the i 
volumes of thet petiodical at hand. en AOR War Orrice, SzPr. 18.—15th Ft: H Hoyle Oddie to be En, v 
I have thought it worth while to reply thus to your query, — oo ae cman, having completed 20 years’ 
because I happened to have the information “ handy,” having | Chis. 1; re ng compl genl serv, to be 


. Brevet— 
Chis: Tt Cols Ouctie sist Hassan 
made some investigation with regard to the herpetology of | Vol: and Hon Dudley de Ros, 1st iit Gade maths Assiet-inap of 


























America—a branch of study still very, much in the dark. Col Evans Gordon, formerly of the 28rd Fusiliers, to be Town-Ma’ 
nowt Sohombrg, oof Consul Geaerel for Blam, has arrived ‘Truly yours, Cuas, Dawson Suaxtx, | of Dublin, y Lt-Col Brookes, res. By the death of Lt-Gen Frith, 
in England with his vast collections, in natural history. When| 27 Amity Street, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1864. pty aa" Gen, and Cal Guy, 0 Malep-en on 
his a ee act — > ———_ he — Ayan = 

. t t roel y 
vs and the Virgin nef FO Ne On aves | | SECESSION IN AUSTRALIA—The London Times lectures the Navy. 


Australians who talk of separating from England, and says 
that their charges are that Englan has not been allowed Yo| .. We are glad to learn, by way of England, that the Tribune, 
indulge her taste for military glory. The Times then proceeds | 2°, Known to be hard and fast near the mouth of the Fraser 
to show the Australians that, had England gone to war wit | River, got off on the 16th of July. yn arrived at Esquimalt, 
Russia on account of Poland, trouble and disasters might have | With no serious damage——The Vesuvius, 6, has gone home 
fallen upon them. Russia, expecting an outbreak, had in- from;Halifax, to be paid off.—The Racoon, 22, by the latest 
structed her Admirals on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts to | vices was cruising off the coast of Norway. The intended 
leave their respective posts by different routes for a common | CTUise to Iceland had been abandoned, and the Racoon will 
rendezvous, ascertained to be mid ocean, and the fleet thus therefore Dp meray to the coast of Scotland, where Lieut. Prince 
assembled was to hold itself in readiness and bear down on | A!fred will leave the ship, and proceed to Balmoral.—-The 
the Australian colonies.—Latest Telegram from Cape Race. Warrior, 40, iron-clad, has_sailed from Plymouth to Gibral- 
pate dies tar. Crossing the Bay of Biscay is not exactly harbour-ser- ~ 
THREATENING LorD PALMERSTON’S Acg3nts.—The Sligo vice.——The Defence, 16, iron-clad, is ordered to Bristol.—— 
Chronicle announces that the system of threatening letters has | The — 14, iron scr. floating battery, is to have her en- 
again made its appearance in that county. Three gentlemen | $'2¢ taken out preparatory to being broken up.—The late 
connected with the management of Lord Palmerston’s estates | 51 Coasien eye pet ship, the Sidon, 26, p. w. steamer, has 
at Mullaghmore each received a letter of this kind in one day, — sol ‘ ‘ann of the service.——The following vessels are 
and that, too, without the smallest perceptible reason. The | 73" rap rd a for the pennant: Landrail,5; Niger, 
estates are admirably managed, the tenants thriving and com- | °°? » 5; Cadmus, 21; and . 21.——An Admiralty 
fortable, while large sums have been expended in Beantifying return - published shows that, at the present time, there 
the neighbourhood. A person named Feeney has already | ir) DO ower than 269 vessels, steamers and sailing ships, 
been arrested on suspicion and committed for trial, and the ying = moorings in the Government ports, and forming 
tenantry generally joined heartily in execrating the infamous | ¥ termed the Reserve. Much fine writing is wasted in 
author of these letters; but after threatening such a landlord showing that these are all useless, because unable to contend 
as Lord Palmerston it can be no matter of surprise even to the | 98#inst iron-clads. They can do good service yet, if need be, 
O'Donoghue that absenteeism should be the rule and not the otherwise than in contending against the impregnable, if such 
exception in his darling Emerald Isle. these be——The Russian fleet has just been strengthened by 
the addition of a magnificent iron-clad frigate, called the Se- 
vastopol. The Sevastopol is stated to be one of the rH and 
@bituary. most formidable of armed vessels yet constructed in Europe. 
Her plates are 44 inches thick, fastened to a} double coating 
At Byam House, Brighton, Lt.-Genl. Edward Byam, Col. of the | Of teak from 6 to 9 inches thick. Her engines will have a no- 
18th Light Dragoons, formerly of the 88th and of the 15th Hus-| minal force of 800 horse-power, and she will be armed with 
sars, and a distinguished Peninsula and Waterloo officer.—In Paris, | steel guns of the greatest calibre——The fine Italian frigate 
Maria Anne, Princess de Poli one of the celebrities of a by-| Principe Umberto, 50 sail from this P 
agp ype , 50, was to m. this port for Philadel 
goneera, She was the daughter of Lord Rancliffe, of Bunn 1, hia, on Thursday. She is loyed just nc ‘i 
near Nottingham, a title which became extinct on his lordship’s i saaieas asd when oy — asa training 
death five oF six yours back.—In the hospital at Shangha i, Lieut. |“ 'P» gon ee aspirants. 


the Temps says :—“ The socialist agitator, M. Lassalle, has just 
lost his life in a duel with a Moldo-Wallachian. He was only 
40 years ofage. The adversaries — with pistols, at fifteen 
paces, and had the rightof firing while the signal, one, two, 
three, was beg d —— Lassalle was an excellent marks- 
man, but the Moldo-Wallachian fired at the word one, and his 
ball traversed the intestimes of his foe.” The city of 
Paris undertakes to furuish itself with pure water. To this 
end a reservoir, on, poe of supplying 40,000 cubic feet of water 
every twenty-four hours, is now p31 constructed at Menil- 
montant at an expense of 40,000,000 francs. The water is to 
be brought from the Marne. -The shipping of Bordeaux 
amounts to 124,896 tons. That of Marseilles to 155,961. That 
of Havre to 103,458. A private bank has been just 
organized, in the capital of Russia, under the name of the 
Commercial Bank of St. Petersburgh, the founders and 
directors of which are the principal representatives of the 
mercantile community. It has acapital of 10,000,000 roubles 
(4 fr. each), and is authorized to establish branch banks in the 
other cities of the Russian empire. The Federal com- 
mander, General Grant, says a contemporary, came near losing 
his life, recently, by a railroad accident near Harve de Grace. 
The illness of the Emperor of the French is attributed 
to sciatica, or gout in the hip.————-Goldsmith’s “ Green Ar- 
bour Court,” in London, is being improved out of. existence. 
By improvements in the Neva, St. Peters! is to 
be made a sea-port, and thus independent of Cronstadt, ex- 
cept for purposes of war. By an ingenious r 

the cabmen of Paris are prevented from cheating their passen- 
gers. ‘The law prescribes that they shall be by the mile, 
and a dial wound by clock-work, set in m — the revo- 
lution of the wheels, shows the distance travel A 
railroad company in Boston has been indicted for manslaugh- 
ter. The legal process against such a corporation, in such 
case, would seem to be difficult of application. Will the Di- 


rectors, or the ey, or the Engineer, be amenable to 
imprisonment ? Emperor Napoleon’s “Life of 





















































Madder, of H. —At Capt. erill, 3rd 
Cesar” is once more announced ublication.———. 2 Guards —In Paris, th Dus 40 Gresimont Caderousse, |, APPOINTMENTS.—Captain : Borlase, C B, to ‘algar, v Schom- 
Talleyrand, being pestered with queatlons bys tinting man, |one’of the notables of the French Jockey Club. berg, placed on Rat List “Lieutenants: Holbro Ee ie inc 
—owaeen | his ken leg, Tepl ; “It te pone , Duke of Wellin gton : @8 to Becellent ¢ Hilton to Canopus ; 
as you ~ reprints i we Appotutuients Moss to Lion; Wadlow to —Surgeons : G Duncan, 
Mee Norton aes a J Brad no eae fio erat > ewe Robert Bunch, | lately H. M. Consul at Chistinied: to be H. GB Mo. rah MA cows Lewis ray ell yao ves Nettle. 
5 de a oore ; —_ : 
Missouri paper says that the calguiion!aniter tee plains | M. Consul at Rio de aneiro.—Mr. James Spence has becn elected ton to Brilliant, 
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New Publications. 


Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s latest novel, Wot Dead Yet, has been 
republished here, from the London edition, by the Harpers. 
It is a painful story, but one that cannot fail to impress, bene- 
ficially, the mind of the appreciative reader. It aims to illus- 
trate the sublimity of self-sacrifice, and to inculcate high 
ideals of character and life. Its hero isa young artist, a man 
of genius, whose nature unites strength and simplicity, 
whose principles are good, and who endures great trials and 
sorrows, with unflinching fortitude, animated and sustained 
by a sense of duty. ‘Ihe lesson is, perhaps, a trite one; yet 
Mr. Jeaffreson has taught it in a sufficiently novel manner. 
The plot of his story is interesting, while all its characters are 
thoroughly well drawn—that of John Harrison Newbolt, 
M.P., being especially life-like, graphic, and impressive. A 
fine contrast is achieved in the portraits of Edward and 
Rupert, the gentleman and the smooth villain. Both are 
analyzed with subtle delicacy, and represented in strong 
colours. A humorous tinge now and then lightens the tex- 
ture of the work—as seen in the character and conversation 
of Mr. Philip Turvey ; or the delineation of fat Mrs. Mutimer ; 
or such discourses, by the clever Rupert, as that, on page 52, 
concerning the British footman. Its pervasive spirit, however, 
is serious—at times even sombre. Its style evinces a habit of 
condensation, and minute study of details, on the part of the 
writer. Altogether, it isa very clever book. Yet Mr. Jeaf- 
freson does not rank among the foremost British novelists— 
who are such by virtue of their extended vision and all-em- 
bracing grasp of the aspects of society, their knowledge of in- 
dividual and social needs for happy development, and their 
power to stimulate that development, in the right direc- 
tion, by practical, affecting morality. Within a limited range 
of observation and thought, however, he sees clearly, inter- 
prets truthfully, and teaches well. The loftiest flight in the 
present story is the incidental justification of poor Haydon, 
on page 83. Throughout the work, also, there is displayed a 
fine appreciation and genuine reverence for Art as an educa- 
tional power in the world. 





A new and very handsome edition of The History of San- 
ford and Merton has been published by Messrs. Hurd and 
Houghton, of this city. Most habitual readers, we presume, 
are acquainted with the book, which has been in extensive 
circulation for about eighty years. It is one of the best books 
for the young that have ever been written. It inculcates 
sterling principles, and lofty ideals of life, in a manner most 
attractive to juvenile minds. The present edition has been 
edited by Mr. Cecil: Hartley, an English gentleman, who as- 
sures his readers, that “while no impertinent liberties have 
been taken with the author’s meaning or forms of expression,” 
the text has been modified, in some slight particulars, to suit 
the fastidious taste of the present period. A brief biographical 
sketch of the author, Mr. Thomas Day, is prefixed to the nar- 
rative, which is suitably illustrated, by Herrick, and others, 
A singular and touching fact is mentioned in the sketch, 
which will, we fancy, be new to the majority of readers. Mr. 
Day was killed, in 1789, by the kick of a horse; and we are 
told by the writer that “the shock experienced by Mrs. Day, 
on receiving the dreadful intelligence of her husband’s death 
‘was such, that she took to her bed, closed her bed curtains, 
and never again allowed the light of the sun to visit her! She 
spent two years thus, and was then reunited in the grave to 
him whom she had so tenderly loved.” 





Lives of the candidates for the Presidency of the United 
States are generally numerous, just before the time appointed 
for the election, being intended to figure as “ campaign docu- 
ments.” Such a document has just been issued by Mr. T. R. 


_ Dawley, of this city. It isa Life of George B. McClellan, and 


is the work of Mr. Alexander Delmar, the author of several 
little books on financial and political topics. It seems to have 
been carefully prepared, and, though brief, is comprehensive 
and sufficient. Asa matter of course, it presents its subject 
in an agreeable light; yet its eulogy is temperate. A novel 
feature in its contents is an account of General McClellan’s 
participation in what may be called the “law and order 
riots,” at New Orleans, in 1858. Its style is simple, direct, 
and thus adapted to the intelligence of “the million,” for 
whom its publisher assumes to provide mental nourishment. 
As a piece of biography it is thin and ephemeral ; yet it will, 
doubtless, serve the temporary purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston, have published a 
Republican “campaign” song, entitled ‘‘ Liberty’s Call, or Hurrah 
for Abe and Andy.” 

Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, has published several new 
eee, entitled as follows: ‘* We’ll all go home n;’’ “ Pickin, 
Berries ;” ‘*I will be true to the Stripes and Stars;” “ The 
Starlight Walz ;?? the “On to Richmond Galop; ‘Come rally, 
Freemen rally ;’”’ “‘ They tell me I’ll forget. thee ;” and “ There are 
Voi 8 E meknenst: The _— = most = Dare is Bay the 
pen of Mrs. urst, a prolific and, apparently, a pop’ com- 
poser. The character of these pieces is sufficiently indicated in 
their titles. They possess no uncommon merit, but are adapted 
to the sentiment of the passing hour. 


Sine Arts. 

The frontispiece to the September number of the London 
Art Journal, received from Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co., 
is of more than usual interest, It isan excellent engraving, 
by P. Lightfoot, from O’Neill’s picture of “ The Fuundling,” 








‘in the National Gallery, representing a parish vestry deliberdt- 
‘ing aroundja table, whereon the juvenile subject of their dis- 


cussion is sprawling in infantile carelessness, The design is 


assuredly after the manner of Wilkie; and indeed it immedi- 
ately brings to mind that able artist’s “Reading of the Will.” 
But we leave the question of plagiarism untouched, and 
only commend the cleverness and spirit of the work.—Beyond 
the fact, that you look down a valley and along the course of a 
stream, with a vast constellated building on your left hand, 
there is nothing in Turner’s “ Heidelberg” that recalls the 
splendour of the original subject. The ruined chateau, as it 
stands, is far more picturesque than the great master has here 
made it; nor, without his marvellous adjuncts of colour, can 
we profess especially to admire this reproduction of him. To 
say that its accessories are no less imaginary than its distin- 
guishing feature, is only to say that it is Turner’s. “ A Spanish 
Girl,” by Murillo, is far more complete in its way, and de- 
cidedly pleasant after its kind. 

From the varied text of this interesting periodical we borrow 
the subjoined mention of the coming rival to the glories of 
the Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. 


ALEXANDRA PARK. 

The site selected for the re-construction of the Exhibition 
building is remarkable for its command of extensive view, and 
it is marvellous that, in these days of speculation, it hes not 
long ago been laid out for the kind of buildings Londoners 
delight in calling “villas.” The present access to the place, 
which has been heretofore known as Muswell Hill, is by the 
Great Northern Railway on which line there is a station at 
the foot of the hill, at present called Wood Green station, 
though at least a mile from that village. In its present un- 
broken state the ascent meets the visitor like one of the milder 
of the Sussex downs, and, like some of the eminences imme- 
diately round London, it looks all but pure clay rock, with a 
thin topping of vegetable soil similar to that of the Regent's 
Park. The extent is 480 acres, nearly all in grass, rising to a 
considerable height, though commanded by the ridge to 
the right, the common level of Hampstead and Highgate, In 
this area is comprehended a house with grounds very prettily 
laid out, called the Grove, of which the ornamental timber is 
well grown. 

The eminence on which the future of the Exhibition build- 
ing is cast, is in some degree oblong, extending east and west, 
and separated by a valley from the —— oe which is 
more immediately a continuation of the Highgate plateau. 
The hill slopes very abruptly on all sides—on the south down 
to a plain of pastures studded with trees, and bounded in dis- 
tance by a rising screen of verdure, behind which lies London, 
the only visible point whereof being the dome of St. Paul’s. 
On the east the eye traverses the flats of Middlesex and Essex 
far away, till the lines of the landscape recede into mist. In 
preparation for a flooring for the buildings not less than 25,000 
yards of clay have been removed—a tedious and difficult work, 
considering the nature of the ground. The portion of the 
work most advanced is the hotel, which in design resembles 
a Swiss cottage on a very large scale. The buildings will 
occupy nearly the whole of the summit of the hill. The 
principal structure will be 900 feet long, and 185 feet wide; 
one transept of 400 feet will cut the nave in the middle, and 
each half will be bisected by a shorter transept of 320 feet, 
the width of these transepts being equal to that of the nave. 
Over the centre is to be erected the great dome, which, except 
at the top, will be covered in. Over each junction of the 
nave with the shorter transept will rise an octagonal cupola. 
On the north-western side it is intended to form a terrace of 
1,000 feet by 160 feet, and below this to establish a railway 
station, with communication to every part of London. The 
extreme belt of the park will be made into a race-course, of, 
it is said, three miles in length. But the works as yet make 
little show, —-> much has been done in the way of pre- 
paration for the foundations, Towards the north the hill 
declines so abruptly that it becomes necessary here to build up 
to the level of the floor; and here, therefore, it is, that the 


of the principal transept, the centre being marked by a very 
_ and complicated scaffolding, intended for the erection of 
the dome, 

The materials are still daily received from South Kensing- 
ton, and it is expected that by the end of August the whole 
will have been removed. By the middle of the month in 
which we are now writing some show will be made by the 
erection of the pillars on the north side. As tothecommercial 
success of the undertaking we offer no opinion, though it may 
be observed that the Crystal Palace returns are by no means 
in favour of any similarly costly enterprise. It may be con- 
sidered that the situation of Alexandra Park will be attractive 
to the population of the north of London ; but distances now 
are of no account, and we daily see places of public amuse- 
ment reduced to most humiliating extremities for the produc- 
tion of a new sensation. Alexandra Park will be one of the 
most costly experiments of its kind, and the project is being 
carried out with so much spirit that it isto be hoped it will 
meet with the share of public patronage due to enterprise. 

——$$—_@————— 


NAAMAN. a 


The Birmingham Musical Festival of 1864 has fully kept 
up the brilliant reputation of its predecessors. The produc- 
tion of three novelties, one of them an oratorio ona giant 
scale, a series of performances of extraordinary merit, and 
the assemblage of the most eminent solo vocalists of the day, 
constitute an undertaking of enormous proportions. Thaaks 
to the directors of the Crystal Palace,—and thanks to them 
only,—London has occasional opportunities of hearing 
standard oratorios on a really grand scale, but it must be 
confessed that, on the whole, a comparison between London 
and Birmingham in such matters results in many points 


g | strangely in favour of the latter. To a certain extent this is 


easily accougted for. Not only does Birmingham itself, but 
the whole of the country round it in ail directions, regard the 
Triennial Festival as involving the credit and honour of the 


for musical judgment, which renders the approving verdict of 
a Bi ham audience a thing to be eagerly striven for by 
the greatest composers and the most successful vocalists. 
Why London should not possess a building at once as hand- 
some and as well adapted for musical purposes as the Town 
Hall of Birmingham, and why London should scarcely even 
attempt to compete with a provincial town in energetic pro- 
duction of new works, it is not so easy to say. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to refer, 
however briefly, to half the points of musical interest s 
over a series of eight performances, including five oratorios, 
two i cantatas, and a vast amount of miscellaneous 
music. The great distinctive feature of the Festival of 1864 





is of course the production of a new oratorio—another addition 
to the already ‘important list of similar compositions which 


brickwork has commenced, in furtherance of the foundation | descri 


district, but Birmingham has obtained a distinct reputation |- 





ome their Saincin. to the musical zeal of Birmingham. 
. Costa nine years’ interval has followed up the quali- 
fied success of “ Eli” with a second oratorio, of which the 
success as far as a first ee ee is well nigh unquali- 
fied. Rarely has such a triumph fallen to the lot pele Be sll 
as that which the formance of Naaman at Birming- 
am on Wednesday ed for Mr. Costa. Although “ St. 
Paul” had been given on Tuesday, the “Messiah” was an- 
nounced for Thursday, and the weather was disagreeable to 
the last di , the Town Hall was densely crowded, and the 
receipts only inferior to those resulting from the ever increas- 
ing popularity of the “Messieh.” The audience, profoundly 
attentive from the first, soon became spellbound with interest, 
and throughout a performance of more than four hours’ dura- 
tion it was with constantly increasing difficulty that the law 
forbidding applause could be enforced—on more than one 
occasion towards the close indeed the general enthusiasm 
simply set it at defiance. It would be impossible from one 
hearing, more ey from one under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of Wednesday’s performance, to do more than 
give a brief outline of striking composition. ‘It need 
scarcely be said that the subject, embracing all the principal 
incidents in the career of Elisha, is as intensely dramatic as any 
which could be selected trom the entire range of Old Testa- 
ment events open to musical illustration. Not merely are the 
characters to whom musical individuality is given so vividly 
contrasted one with another, but the whole attendant circum- 
stances of the prophet’s life are so capable of being idealized 
and of giving to the details of the historical narrative an 
almost ouing musical embodiment. That Mr. Costa, with 
his vast experience throughout the whole range both of 
operatic and oratorio music would fail in seizing to the full the 
advantages of his subject was not to be expected, while in no 
one living could we possess more perfect acquaintance with 
all the resources of technical skill in vividly presenting the 
dramatic force of his subject. All this Mr. Costa has done, 
and more. Naaman is unquestionably an oratorio of the very 
first rank. There may be wanting the sublime fervour and 
majestic grandeur of Handel, or the marvellous touches of 
genius, pure and simple, which characterize Mendelssohn’s 
aes but Naaman does not the less take rank as a great 
work. 

The oratorio opens with the scene of Elijah’s miraculous 
ascension, grandly described in a chorus by the Sons of the 
Prophets. After a prayer by Elisha, the Sons of the Prophets 
hail him as Elijah’s successor. Elisha now being gifted with 
ful! miraculous power, is appealed to by the widow whose 
sons are about to be seized as bondsmen. He performs the 
miracle, addressing the Almighty in a prayer, “ Arise! O 
Lord,” most striking in its devotional fervour of prayer, and 
in the following chorus the curse of the Lord is pronounced 
on the house of the wicked, with a gloomy and stern mono- 
tony of expression in deep contrast with the exquisitely tran- 
< declaration that “ He blesseth the habitation of the just.” 

his chorus was the first piece which was encored by com- 
mand of the President, and is one of the most remarkable 
portions of the oratorio. After a simple but most fascinatin 
chorale—it will be seen that Mr. Costa is equally successfu 
in ev possible form of oratorio music—the interview be- 
tween Elisha and the Shunamite takes place. The scene then 
changes to Damascus, where a meguiionst choral march rich 
with Oriental pomp introduces Naaman, on his return from 
victory. Naaman then laments his fearful misery, and longs 
for the death which he had sought for in vain on the battle- 
field, in an air most pee ey | sung on Tuesday by Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Adah, the captive Jewish maiden, is then heard de- 
nouncing with a simple earnestness of faith, widely differing 
from the sterner voice of the Sons of the Prophets, the idolatry 
of those around her, and praying to Heaven for power to turn 
the hearts of the Syrians from their idols. In startling con- 
trast is the next piece, a choral prayer for Naaman’s recovery 
offered in the Temple of Rimmon, and breathing the very 
spirit of a gloomy idol-worship. Naaman then dreams 
deliriously, and on awaking again laments his fate, rendered 
more bitter by his having dreamt that a prophet, whom he 

bes, had said to him in his dream “Go in peace!” At 
the prayer of Adah—who in announcing the majesty and 
power of her God rises from her simple earnest strains to all 
the sublimity of faith-inspired-boldness—he agrees to go to 
Samaria and intercede with the prophet of the Hebrew God. 
The first part of the oratorio concludes with the healing of the 
waters by Elisha, remarkable chiefly for a splendid declama- 
7 air for the prophet and a grand chorus of rejoicing at the 
en 


The second part opens with the miracle of restoring to life 
the Shunamite’s son. The boy on return to life relates how 
he had heard the angels singing in Heaven, their song being 
given in the form of a Sanctus which rises through gradations 
of adoration until it culminates in a stupendous chorus of 
triumphant praise. ‘The boy’s dream is one of the most ex- - 
+ pe conceived melodious pan it is possible to imagine. 

he main subject of the oratorio is now reverted to, and Adah 
in yet another strain, inspired by her deep faith, specially in- 
tercedes for Naaman. At last the waters of the Jordan 
— their healing task, and Adah, Naaman, Timna, and 

lisha join the marvellous quartet of thanksgiving which no 
one who heard, sung as it was by Patti, Miss Palmer, Sims 
Reeves, and Santley, can ever forget. The first phrase, 
“Honour and Glory, Almighty, be Thine,” taken up in suc- 
cession by all four singers, caused a thrill to pass through the 
vast audience which left them spellbound until the close, when 
a burst of applause that no forms or etiquette in the world 
could have prevented burst forth. Grand as is the concluding 
chorus of all, the extraordinary inspiration of the quartet forms 
the real climax of this great oratorio. 

With regard to the performance we can almost say that it 
was the finest oratorio performance in every respect that we 
ever heard. It would be difficult to say whether band, chorus, 
or soloists were most perfect in their share. hen Naaman 
is given in London—as it must be, and that repeatedly—we 
trust this standard of excellence will be again realized.— 
Spectator, Sept. 10. 


Et 
CHARTREUSE. 


One of the most curious chapters in the history of monach- 
ism would be that of monastic trade. Ot course there is no 
reason why monks and nuns, like other men and women, 
should not earn their living by honest industry, nor has 
monachism ever occupied so lofty a moral position as when 
the thousand monks of Serapion went out a-harvesting for 
wages from their Egyptian Laura. But it would probably be 
found that just in proportion as monachism has receded trom 
its heroic age, just in proportion as it has become a system, a 
cant, or & snare, just in that proportion has its industry either 
borne upon superfluities, quackeries, or futilities, or assumed 
the form of keen, worldly wise, essentially godless speculation, 





often perhaps The foremost example of the 
latter perversion is to be found in the enormous commercial 
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speculations of the Jesuits in the last century, speculations 
which were amonr the efficient causes of the suppression of 
the Order in France. It seems certain that at the present day, 
unwarned by the lesson, the same body is following the same 
course, only less openly. A certain publisher of cheap books 
in France is well known as the operator for the Jesuits in that 
country. Some years ago, when a baker and confectioner in 
London, after astonishing the public by the number of shops 
which he had opened in various quarters, and not less so the 
moneyed world by the extent of his various investments, 
came to his downfall, it was rumoured abroad that he had 
been the English agent for the Jesuits, and the rumour, diffi. 
cult to trace to its source, but believed in by those who were 
best able to judge, seemed to be confirmed by the how owed 
promptnesa and dexterity with which the matter was whipped 
through the Bankruptcy Court, and out of the reach of curious 
ublicity. 
7 of the tendency of monastic labour to the superfluous or 
the futile,—to the fabrication of just those articles which tend 
to the gratification of mere worldliness or of the smaller fleshly 
sins—the instances are numberless. Throughout the Con- 
tinent you may generally track extinct nunneries by some 
peculiar cake or sweetmeat, of which the ga oy a 
counterfeit one—has lingered behind them. [If the holy 
maidens are less famous for their confectionery, they are almost 
certain to shine through some superfluity for the toilet—a 
hair-wash, embroidery, feather-flowers. ho does not know 
that the ladies of the Monte convent at Madeira stand at the 
very summit of this last important industry, and are followed 
next, but from afar, by a sisterhood at Rio de Janeiro? 
Monks, on the other hand, are strong in quack medicines and 
liqueurs. Strange to say, the severity of the rule seems to 
bear with itno incompatibility with the driving a trade at the 
expense of human weakness. The Carthusian rule, for 
instance, is among the most rigorous of any. We cannot 
think of the “Grande Chartreuse” without the idea rising in 
us, and by no means untruly, of a vast amount of real self- 
inflicted torture. Yet the “Grande Chartreuse” (besides 
turning a handsome penny by its hotel keeping—for its duly 
aid for hospitality is nothing else) is noteworthy in the 
Industrial world by the production of—first, an elixir,—second, 
a liqueur, both known by its name, ths latter of two different 
qualities ;—Bradshaw’s “ France” says “ eau de mélisse,” but 
this seems to be a mistake,—“ eau de mélisse,” is the specialty 
of the Carmelites. 

Now if the Carthusians think it right to reprove luxury by 
their example, and to encourage it by their acts,—to preach 
against gluttony and drunkenness, and to sell sweet tipples 
more treacherous and at the same time more deleterious to 
the stomachthan the pure spirit, through the sugar with which 
this is overlaid, that is their own look-out. We haveno right 
to be censorious. Many a Protestant publican and grocer no 
doubt does the like, without ever feeling that he has a lie in 
his right hand. But it may fairly be required of them that if 
they take to trading they should submit to the ordinary con- 
ditions of trade. They enjoy already ever the ordinary trader 
the enormous practical advantage of live communism over in- 
dividual exertion,—that of the ae of the cost of 
labour. Whilst the lay brethren scour the hills in search of 
the herbs employed in the monastic distillery, or perform all 
the ruder preliminary processes of manufacture, the professed 
brethren reserve to themselves the practice of its deeper mys- 
teries. The three solemn vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity must have been pronounced before you are fit to be 
present at the solemn moment when the “liqueur de la 
Grande Chartreuse” receives its final consecration, and be- 
comes fit for the,palate of the most exquisite gourmetin Europe, 
—or, in other words, to gratify the lowest appetite of the rich, 
selfish, and useless few, “ whose God is their belly, whose glory 
is in their shame.” What ordinary distiller could afford to 
buy such skill and sanctity ? ‘ " 

Not content, however, with the advantages of their tradition- 
al renown, their long-accumulated convent wealth, and the 
spiritual potency of their rule, the Carthusians, it would seem, 
have considered themselves hitherto above the laws of trade. 
Whilst the general excise laws of France as to spirituous li- 
quors are of a stringency = even, it is said, than in England 
the holy “ liquoristes” of the “ Grande Chartreuse” had man- 
aged to make and sell their tipple without any interference 
by the civil power. The Second Empire, however, is com- 
pelled to look sharply after the feeders of its budget, and the 
time came when an irreverent prefect, acting under high au- 
thorization, gave notice to the Fathers that they would have 
to pay duty on the liqueurs manufactured by them. However, 
not to press hardly upon them, they were told that if they 
would fairly return their gains they should be exempt from 
excise visits, and from all the worrying formalities of French 
legislation in the matter. \ 

But whether the Father of Lies had managed to slip into 
the convent under Carthusian garb, or whether the holy 
fathers had left their arithmetic in the bottom of a still, report 
says that they returned their gains at so low a figure that 
irreverent pre‘ects and ministers absolutely refused to credit 
it. It was rejected, and a thorough investigation of the holy 
distillery and of its books was ordered, when it was found 
that the return had set down the profits at a mere fraction of 
their real amount, and that the liqueur-making convent was 
clearing many thousands a year. From this time henceforth 
not only were the Carthusian distillers apprized that the 
‘were subjected to all the restrictions and formalities of ordi- 
nary law, but they were required to separate entirely the dis- 
tillery from the monastery. Accordingly recent travellers in 
Dauphiné report the erection of the former, for the greater 
convenience or unbelieving officials, at the foot of the moun- 
tain on which the latter is perched. 

The Carthusians, it should be observed, are among the 
more respectable of the monastic orders. They do much good 
in the neighbourhood of the “ Grande C ,” and that 
on a really princely scale. They have rebuilt at their own 
cost a whole village which had been destroyed by fire. Their 

story is a striking one, in so far as it exemplifies the habitual 
temptation which besets cogivante to exceptional sanctity,— 
that of deeming themselves by virtue of this exceptional sanc- 
tity superior to the ordinary laws of honour and honesty be- 
tween man and man,—in other words, of falling below them. 
Their conscience becomes hel ye 4 their saintship, and in- 
atead of believing in a Judge of all the earth who doeth right 
they come to e in a partial Judge who tavours His saints 


with all manner of exemptions and dispensations. And so fam 


the religious hero sinks into the fraudulent tradesman.—Lon- 

don paper. 
——_>—_—_—_—_ 
LORD PALMERSTON ON SIR G. OC. LEWIS. 

It is the melancholy privilege of life protracted 

pa rat 

is called upon from time to time. to 

Geath, and it may be to celebrate the memory, of 


tunate associates. The duty must in such circumstances be 
painful, but it is, nevertheless, a duty which every man owes 
to that character which every public man leaves as a sacred 
deposit to his surviving colleagues. On their good or evil re- 
port must in a { measure depend the estimation in which 
he will be held by posterity, and it is almost equally wrong to 
refuse due honours to the dead and to lavish them unneces- 
sarily on the living. This melancholy duty Lord Palmerston 
has twice lately been called upon to discharge. A few years 
ago he appeared in public to lament the premature loss of 
Lord Herbert, snatched away, to the regret of all who knew 
him, in the very zenith of a career of the most extended and 
most enlightened usefulness. Since then another member of 
the Administration—Lord Elgin—has sunk in the perform- 
ance of great and onerous duties ; and now the Prime Minister 
comes forward to inaugurate a monument to the one of all his 
colleagues wbo possessed the most varied acquirements, and 
on whom were founded the brightest hopes. To the charac- 
ter and attainments of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, to his ser- 
vices to general literature, to the warm affection which he in- 
spired and the unlimited confidence which he commanded, 
ample justice has been done by the unanimous verdict of the 
society in which he moved, and of the Press by which his ca- 
reer was watched and criticized. A life not exempt from 
those vicissitudes from which the most honourable public ser- 
vice is no protection was concluded amid a burst of sympathy, 
admiration, and respect which vindicated his fellow-country- 
men from the charge of ingratitude, and did all that was pos- 
sible towards healing the wounds of private friendship. The 
public duty was fully performed, but it still remained for the 
place of his residence and birth to give expression to its re- 
gret. The memory of Sir George Lewis is commemorated by 
monuments erected in Radnorshire, where he lived, and in 
Herefordshire, which had the honour of being represented by 
him for five years, until the county decided that it was un- 
worthy of such a representative, and passed the most com- 
plete censure on itself by repudiating in one vote the noblest 
truth that has dawned on political science, and the most phi- 
losophical statesman whom the present time has produced. 
For this signal act of injustice and folly Herefordshire now 
makes a tardy atonement in erecting a monument to that de- 
parted worth which she repudiated while living. She has 
been slowly wise, but it is better to be wise slowly than not to 
be wise at all, and certainly no atonement could be so com- 
plete as to erect a monument to the memory of the man whom 
she repudiated on account of his adherence to Free Trade, and 
to intrust the inauguretion of it to a statesman who for two 
generations has been its consistent and eloquent advocate. 
The maxim that nothing but good is to said of the dead finds 
a very qualified acceptance at the present day. The taste of 
modern times revolts against the language of every panegyric, 
and will scarcely tolerate even the pardonable suppression of 
those faults from which no one born to bear the burden of 
humanity is free. There isno task which the most practised 
and skilful orator would approach with more diffidence than 
that of pronouncing a panegyric over the ashes of his best and 
most valued friend. The style of speaking, also, in which 
Lord Palmerston may claim to be considered a master appeals 
far more to the reason than to the feelings of his audience, 
and though eminently sound and convincing, and often not 
without a curious felicity of language, takes little hold of the 
imagination, and is more adapted for exposition than for am- 

lication or ornament. Still it must be admitted that Lord 

‘almerston discharged the difficult duty which he had under- 
taken in a manner alike honourable to himself and satisfactory 
to his audience, and gave as clear and complete, if not as 
eloquent, an account of his late colleague and friend as could 
be expected from one in many respects presenting so marked 
a contrast to the theme of his discourse. In the present age, 
when we are wearied with the complaint that originality is 
extinct, that all men are ground down to the same smooth 
surface of uniformity, it is instructive to contemplate the differ- 
ent paths by which eminence in the councils of this country 
may be attained. Lord Palmerston has been through life pre- 
eminently a man of the world, mingling heartly in its strife, 
its pursuits, and its pleasures. In almost every amusement 
and occupation that becomes an English nobleman he has 
heartily and genially embarked. A keen sportsman, an own- 
er of racehorses, and a man of fashion, Lord Palmerston devot- 
ed to the active world and its pursuits those hours which re- 
mained to him after a singularly exact and conscientious dis- 
charge of his public duties. The recreations of Sir George 
Lewis were the exact reverse of all this. The hours that 
could be spared from business were devoted by him, when- 
ever he had the power of disposing of them, to abstruse and 
careful study. His relaxations would have been a pain- 
ful and exhausting labour to others. Yet, on the common 
ground of public duty, these men, so different in other re- 
spects, find a point of contact—nay, of hearty sympathy and 
esteem. 

“ Seldom,” said Lord Palmerston, “has any man in a great 
ublic career so entitled himself to respect and admiration as 
ir George Lewis. As Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 

managed during the Crimean war—a period of great anxiety 
and difficulty—the financial affairs of the kingdom; and no 
Finance Minister ever acquired and retained to a greater de- 
gree the confidence of that commercial community who are so 
much interested in the accurate and efficient discharge of the 
functions of that Minister. As Secretary for the Home De- 
artment, in perpetual intercourse with the gentry, the nobi- 
hity, the corporations, and the different communities con- 
nected with our domestic administration, he conciliated their 
esteem and acquired their confidence. In debate he sup- 
ported his opinion with a coolness, a forbearance, and a power 
of calm logical argument which, although he convinced man 
and confuted many more, prevented him, even-in the warmt 
of debate, from making a single person an enemy. He had 
an unpretending singleness and simplicity of mind. He was 
not given to any unnecessary display of his knowledge; but 
that knowledge was not merely useful, for the habit of mind 
formed in acquiring it enabled him better to perform the du- 
ties with which he was charged. The leading quality of his 
mind was a thirst after truth. He was not impatient of con- 
tradiction or of opposition; his aim was by comparing his 
ideas with those of others, whether living or dead, to get at 
the truth. In his private relations there was a warmth of 





heart, a steadiness of affection, a total unselfishness of feeling 
which rendered him dear to his friends and invaluable to 


ily.” 
In ibis graphic and interesting sketch we recognize the 
lineaments of the statesman we have lost. The only thing 
which the words fail to convey is, that in a picture ng 
so much light there is really no shade. Most men redeem 
their shining qualities by defects equally marked, but the 
judicial calmness and balance of the character of Sir George 





his }ship built in 


and the friendship of those who intimately associated with 
him, but not powerful enough to disturb the balance of his 
judgment or warp the clear prompting of his will. He has 
obtained what he never sought, or perhaps even desired,—the 
unanimous applause of his countrymen ; and his most fitting 
epitaph will be found in the words of the statesman who first 
introduced him to office, and regards with no unreasona- 
ble pride the boon which he conferred upon his country when 
he gave it the services of such a Minister.—Times, Sept. 6. 


—————_> —_—— 


THe Prince oF WaxeEs’s Seat 1n NoRFOLK.—Great pre- 
pematene are being made for the reception of the Prince and 

rincess of Wales for the shooting season after their return 
from Denmark. The prospects of the shooting season on the 
royal estate are very good, as there is a great quantity of par- 
tridges, an abundance of pheasants, and every variety of game. 
The late dry season has of course been very favourable to 
game preserving, and poaching being almost unknown here, 
the principal enemy which the keepers have had has beea 
Master Reynard, a good ap oxes being preserved by 
the directions of the Prince. The alterations and improve- 
ments which have been and are being made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carmichael, the resident steward, are very mark- 
ed, and have already completely changed the aspect of the 
estate. The plantations, which had become completely over- 
grown and choked with rank underwood, have been thinned 
portions of the park have been raised and planted, and new and 
excellent roads made. A new and commodious house has 
been provided within the park for the head keeper, and on 
the table land before it have been constructed 18 large pheas- 
antries, each being about 50 feet square, all connected, and 
forming one large and compact block. The kitchen den, 
which has been laid out, and is to supply the royal table with 
fruit and vegetables throughout the year, comprises 15 acres 
of land, 7 of which are completely enclosed with brick walls, 
that on the north side being of great height, and parallel 
with it are six large grape conservatories. The new labour- 
ers’ dwellings, each of which is provided with three sleeping 
apartments, approach completion, and others are to be com- 
menced. All the old cottages have been repaired, painted, 
and ingrained. The royal stables have been still further ex- 
tended, so as to show uniformity of appearance and afford 
sufficient accommodation for his royal highness’ stud. The 
comptroller’s house, which is really a very beautiful mansion, 
situated in the park to the southwest of the hall, is completed. 
A model of Sandringham Hall has been constructed accord- 
ing to the plans of Mr. Humbert, and, it they are carried out, 
a splendid palace will supersede the present modest mansion 
of Sandringham House. Nothing has as yet been decided in 
the matter. The beautiful Norwich gates and their accom- 
paniments are on the point of completion—the decorator 
being now engaged in putting the finishing touch to them.— 
Norwich paper. 





A Nicut’s ADVENTURE.—One of the most graphic and 
witty sketches in the book is that of a night ascent of the 
J — Here the elements of real life and those of dreams 
are blended with much subtle humour. Patriotically jealous 
of the trophies of the English Grimpeurs (“ Climbing Club”), 
who are expected on the morrow to plant their detested coun- 
try’s flag (which he persists in calling a “ leopard”) upon the 
summit of the virgin mountain, the writer has organized a 
patty of his compatriots who, by dint of buying up every 
available guide, resolve to forestall the British adventurers, 
and be the first to scale the perilous steep. Having thrown 
himself upon his bed fora short preliminary doze, he sees 
enter the faithful head-guide, Christian Roth, who declares the 
moment eapeey | favourable to the novelty of a moonlight 
ascent. At once the sleeper is on foot, and, failing in every 
effort to awaken his companions, determines to steal a march 
upon them likewise, and to monopolize the glory of the un- 
precedented feat. Over precipice, glacier, and crevasse the 
pair hold on their way. The eternal snows are reached. 
Every danger known to Alpine climbers is successfully over- 
come. An avalanche, started by an imprudent shot of the 
traveller at a chamois, all but engulfs the guide. In the clear 
icy depths of the glacier is seen the body of an Englishman 
which for ten years had been frozen in that transparent crys- 
tal tomb, a series of wondrous prisms around giving back the 
rays of a torch in a thousand hues of blue and crimson, while 
a broad mass of the purest m forms a border to the chasm. 
Here a strange episode breaks in upon the straining traveller's 
march. A human figure looms through the blinding mist. 
He thinks of the Climbing Club and nerves himself for fresh 
efforts. It confronts him threateningly, and behold it is a 
woman, “ Lalage!” Who Lalage is weare not to learn as yet, 
but she repr. es him with his selfish and grovelling thoughts 
of outwitting the English Grimpeurs and cheating his friends. 
And even now his shameful ruse has been in vain. She is at 
the height before him. However, the French flag is planted 
on the topmost peak, and with his guide he regains the plain 
and his couch at the inn, half-frozen and Pam cme in mind 
and body. Suddenly rude voices break in upon his sleep of 
exhaustion. “ Alerte, alerte! voici l’heure de se mettre en 
route; la Vierge nous tend les bras; allons, debout, pares- 
seux!” Of course his story of the night ascent is met with 
laughter. The guide—not, however, Christian Roth—confirms 
in every detail his narrative of the route. Though the possi- 
bility of a moonlight ascent is pronounced utterly out of the 
question, each object is distinctly recognisable. Every plateau 
and moraine, the fallen fir-tree, the gentians and dwarf ranun- 
culus that strew the gravelly beds—above all, the crevasse @ 
?Anglais—all have been depicted with the accuracy of an 
eye-witness. The odd thing is that Christian Roth has been 

eeping these five years under the turf of the cemetery of 
Meyringen! The result is, that the traveller lets his friends go 
up witbout him, being thoroughly content with what he has 
gone through and seen. And to this day he talks of his night 
ascent with a of conviction and an exactitude of 
detail which cannot be gainsaid, though whether his adver.ture 
up the virgin peak was in the body or out of the body neither 
he nor ourselves are ever = any farther to know.-—Review 
of “ La Seconde Vie,” par X. B. Saintine. 





Lire-PresERvine APPLIANCES.—There was a large con- 
course of people on the Seine and its quays the other day 
when an exhibition was made in public of the efficacy of 
belts, waistcoats, mattresses, and other articles filled with 
cork, in saving life in case of shipwreck. The articles in 
question were man by @ Parisian company, on the 
system of Dr. Ricard, who superintended the ings in 
person. The mattresses and various productions of this com- 
pany differ from others composed internally of cork, in the 
that they are divided into several portions, so that, like 
water-tight compartments, a local injury does 
materially interfere with the general value of the 
ce, are com 
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the case being continuous on the one side and indented on the 
other, to Lape whole teen of the —_ stuffing, so that the 
mattress is composed of so many parall ne 
ther on one side, and can be folded up with great ease a 
_ convenience for stowing away or for transport. The stuffing 
consists of cork in powder or in shavings, the former being 
used where greater softness is required, and the latter in ordi- 
nary cases, and these are prepared by means of special ma- 
chinery arranged for using up waste cork of all kiads, a very 
important consideration in an economical point of view. The 
exhibition which took place the other day had for its princi- 
object the exhibition of the value of cork mattresses as 
e-preservers; a number of these were thrown upon the 
water, and a mattress, six feet three, supported a man sitting, 
lying, or kneeling with perfect ease; even the narrow mat- 
tresses used on board ship, not more than fifteen inches wide, 
possess wee enough to sustain a man of moderate weight, 
and when fitted with straps and buttons, form a most valua- 
ble life-belt. The ordinary sized mattress for one person, con- 


taining about 20lb. of cork, will sustain two men in the water | D. 


without difficulty. After various experiments had been 
made with the cork mattresses, belts, and waistcoats singly, a 
dozen of the first-named articles were strapped together to 
form a raft, which carried a number of men from the Punt 
Royal to the Pont de la Concorde, amid the cheers of the as- 
sembled crowds. Similar exhibitions have taken place at 
Biarritz, Dieppe, Cherbourg, and elsewhere, and it is under- 
stood that the company enjoys the patronage of the Imperial 
Marine.—Society of Arts Journal. 





WHOLESALE Hosprratity.—The papers inform us that Mr. 
Whalley, M. P., has invited all his constituents to pay him a 
visit. There is something gorgeous and Arabian in so mag- 
nificent an invitation. Other great men are often free-handed 
and munificent, but to have a whole constituency as guests 
= the finest notion of Mr. Whalley’s heart, and of his bound- 
ess resources. We think with wonder of the scene that pre- 

sents itself tothe imagination. The constituency of Peter- 
borough is not a very small one, and it must be of a mixed 
character, and of mixed creeds. A lucky accident may indeed 
divide the guests, and as Mr. Whalley’s mansion is always 
open, chance or arrangement may induce them to come in 
batches. Supposing this is so, we are lost in fancying what 
they do when they get there. Let us say that only ten tailors, 
half of them drunk and half of them Roman Catholics, arrive 
just as Mr. Whalley is sitting down to dinner. Where 
do the tailors go to? What does Mr. Whalley do with them? 
What do they get to eat and drink? Does Mr. Whalley carry 
— to the extreme of honouring the fancies of bis guests ? 
oes he hob and nob with his drunken five, and bless the 
Pope with his Romanist five ? Perhaps, however, the effort 
_is less than it seems, and the hospitality is based on supposi- 
tion that no one will accept it. Mr. Whalley may reckon that 
no constituent in his senses would go off a couple of hundred 
miles to stay with his member, when every one was asked in 
the same way and at the same time. Bnt, then, these 
same people have elected Mr. Whalley, and he may argue 
that, if they could be induced to do that, they could be induc- 
ed to do anything. It is certainly odd that he should satisfy 
Peterborough ; but, as he satisfies Peterborough enough to be 
elected there, he may satisfy it enough to draw Peterborough 
to Wales. The papers, however, that tell us of Mr. Whalley’s 
princely invitation, also tell us that the representation of 
eterborough will be keenly contested at the next election, 

and possibly the invitation and the prospective contest have 
something to do with each other. Those who come to dine 
will, it may be sup , remain to vote, and this hospitality 
may only be Mr. Whalley’s way of bribing. If so, it is as 
simple and innocent a way of bribing as could be found. Mr. 
Whalley has had the honour of discovering the very slightest 
and most harmless temptation to the British elector that could 
bewilder his hunesty. An elector who takes nothing more 
for his vote than the pleasure of arriving unexpectedly at a 
remote country- house in company with ten tailors is really un- 
corrupted.—English paper. 


A Proper Hero ror Dumas.—* * So harsh and un- 
kind a return for all that M. Dumas has done for morality 
and virtue was likely to be appreciated by the one monarch 
whose actions are always misinterpreted and whose motives 
are habitually maligned. The representative of democratical 
Government can sympathize with Democracy’s favourite 
litterateur. Nor is the Emperor of the French likely to fail to 
see that his own career is a theme precisely suited to the pen 
of M. Dumas. The author who has done so much for Joseph 
Balsaino is the author who ought to be chosen to paint the 
elected of the French people. The adventures of the prisoner 
of the Chateau d’If are not half so romantic or so marvellous 
as the sdventures of the prisoner of Ham. Like Monte 
Christo, Louis Napoleon has come back from political exile a 
grave and saturnine man to take vengeance on his persecu- 
tors; and to be a kind of earthly Providence in Parisian so- 
eiety. Like D’Artagnan, the great hero of the Trois Mous- 
quetaires, his Imperial Majesty enjoys the singular privilege 
of being—so to 8peak—a political Gascon, who always has 
made good his gasconnades. Among the 1,200 volumes that 
owe their birth to M. Dumas’ incomparable pen, there is not 
one that contains a history of such successful daring or of 
such mystery as that which ‘might be compiled out of the 

pers that lie buried in the Emperor’s cabinet. In the Ita- 
ian campaign, Napoleon IIL., imitating the precedent set him 
by Louis XLYV., went to battle accompanied by his historio- 
grapher of the Second Empire, but he has done very little as 
yet to earn so magnificent a title. Justice demands that he 
should resign, to make room fora better man. M. Dumas is 
the natural historiographer of the Second Empire, just as the 
Rhine is its natural frontier, and glory its natural food. He is 
the one man fitted by Providence to accompany the French 
eagles wherever they go, and to commemorate their flight. 
In acceding to the —— of M. Dumas and permitting the re- 
presentation of the Mohicans, Napoleon III. has been pro- 
viding perhaps for posterity. M. Dumas in the close of his 
letter reminds his Imperial Majesty that he has touched his 
hand both at Ham and at the Elysée—in misfortune and in 
prosperity. It isa pity that two such names should ever be 
parted. uis Napoleon is about to publish a life of Casar. 
M. Dumas cannot do better than discharge Ceesar’s debt as 
well as his own, and publish a life of Louis Napoleon.—Lon- 
don Weekly. 

Tue Coneress AT Matines.—The Roman Catholic Con- 

ess at Malines has been very Roman Catholicindeed. They 
began by voting an address to the Pope, in which they say, 
“The more pontifical royalty is attacked and misunderstood 
the more ardently we apply ourselves to its defence, the more 
we condemn the sacrilegious usurpations of which it is the 
object, the more closely we a ourselves around the Holy 
See—the fruttful and source of truth and justice— 
against which the | of the unbelieving and the impious 
has for ages used its ” The asylum granted to Crocco 








and his brigand friends in Rome was, we suppose, in the mind 
of the declarants when they spoke thus of the secular power 
of the Pope. It is stated that after an address from a Jesuit 
Father Felix, who endeavoured to reconcile the Roman 
Church with liberty of copscience,—the meeting being still 
red-hot with the fire of his enthusiastic eloquence,—he was 
moved ia the impulse of the moment to conclude with, “ I 
propose to you to terminate this sitting by a cheer in honour 
of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour,” which was responded 
to in a tumult of excitemeut by loud cries of “ Vive Jésus- 
Christ /”—cries which were followed by leud exclamations of 
“Vive le pere Felix!” “Vivent les Jesuites!” We have 
heard of “Vive la Mort!” and could conceive a “ Vive la 
Vie !’—but when one hears of the crack-brained enthusiasts 
praying for life for the eternal Fountain of Jife, it is not easy 
to believe that the dancing little bubbles of this ebbing and 
flowing hot spring can come from the depths of that eternal 
ocean to which they trace it,—or anywhence indeed but from 
the | enced and muddy fountain of a sort of religious spa.— 
itto. 





TENT LiFe IN ENGLAND.—An ancient woman, whose age 
was upwards of ninety years, arid who was commonly said to 
be the gipsy queen of the district, has recently died in her 
tent, which was pitched in the neighbourhood of the Victoria 
Park. In the course of the evidence which was given before 
Mr. Humphreys, the coroner, it appeared that the aged dame 
had walked from Wandsworth on the prévious day, and was 
in her usual health; but she was taken ill in the night, and 
by the time medical aid could be obtained the poor old wo- 
man was dead. A woman, one of the tribe, and who seemed 
to have more than a usual share of intelligence, said that she 
considered living in tents healthful, although they were some- 
times at night overcrowed by families. In this instance it 
was not so; and in consequence of the gipsy’s illness a fire 
had been lighted outside, which kept the air at a comfortable 
temperature. This death, at a very advanced age, was evi- 
cently the result of natural causes. In answer to a question, 
one of the witnesses said that the deceased was no queen of 
the gipsies, for the same Royal Lady who reigned over Eng- 
lish people was in the same way acknowledged by their race. 
One of the dead woman’s companions pases a firm be- 
lief that if she had been removed to the workhouse her death 
would have taken place long ago; and the coroner remarked 
that those tent-dwellings must be infinitely superior to the 
houses of the poor in Bethnal-green and elsewhere. Of this 
we feel conviaced, particularly when tbe tents are pitched in 
the favourable situations which long experience has taught 
the tenants to select. But the poeiry and romance which 
have been attached to'the gipsies is fast passing away. The 
exertions of the regularly-established county constabulary, 
game-keepers, and others, are driving them into the debatable 
lands which surround towns, where it would be no easy mat- 
ter to get a hare or two,a plump partridge, a fat capon, or 
any such toothful matters for the pot; und they complain of 
poverty and want of the ordinary kind. 

The profession of fortune-telling is not so good as it was 
formerly, and both men and women are forced to turn their 
attention to various kinds of settled employment, in the same 
way as ordinary people. At the Potteries there is a colony of 
gipsies, which seems to have become permanently fixed. 

ere the men, boys, and women work at basket-making and 
other trades. Several of the men are employed in the horse- 
fair, and some have followed the occupation of horse-dealing 
with considerable success and profit. In other ways there are 
indications of the gipsies falling into condition of civili- 
zation. 

But, as regards the health of tent-dwellings, the matter 
would be a subject well worthy of more attention than has 
yet been bestowed upon it. By means of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, we might get at the rate of infant and other mortality in 
proportion to the population in some of those situations. 
The health of the men under tents at Aldershott is reported 
to have been good; and we have heard few complaints, ex- 
cept as to the earwigs, at Wimbledon; but this was in the 
summer time.—Builder. 





Tue ImpRovEMENTS AT EprysurGH CasTLe.—The im- 
provements which we noticed sometime ago as being in pro- 
gress at the North-Barrack of the Castle are now so far com- 
pleted as to allow an opinion of their effect on the appearance 
of the fortress to be formed. As viewed from the east end of 
Prince’s Street, the barrack has a very fine appearance, har- 
monizing perfectly with the block known as Queen Mary’s 
Rooms, which it immediately joins, and forming a striking 
contrast to the gaping ruin which used to mar the view of the 
Castle from the north and the east. On the south side of the 
barrack the improvement, so far as the economy of the garri- 
son is concerned, is most apparent ; for by throwing back the 
wall of the building on that side a considerable addition has 
been made to the quadrangle, while the prospect presented to 
the gaze of the men in hospital has been changed from one of 
the most dreary and cheerless to one of elegance and comfort. 
Tbe rooms in the new structure are light, commodious, and 
perfectly ventilated, the latter requisite being provided for by 
the introduction of numerous grated portholes in the walls, 
and‘also by a peculiar description of grate, furnished by the 
War Depariment. The architect, Mr. Billings, has made the 
best of the work intrusted to him and the conditions by which 
he was bound: and the result, we doubt not, will give gene- 
ral satisfaction.—Scotsman. 





MATERNAL Instinct.—One day—so goes this popular tra- 
dition—as Sir Alexander Murray was strolling down the 
avenue, he saw the Laird of Haystoun, mounted on his white 

ny, approaching, as if with the intention of visiting Darn 
Fiall After the usual greetings, Murray asked Haystoun if 
that was his intention. “ Deed, it’s just that,” quoth Haystoun, 
“and I'll tell you my errand. am gaun to court your 
daughter Jean.” The Laird of Blackbarony (who, for a 
reason that. will afterwards appear, was not willing that his 
neighbour should pay his visit at that particular time) gave 
the thing the go-by, by saying that his daughter was ower 
young for the laird. “ E’en’s you like,” quoth Haystoun, who 
was somewhat dorty, and who thereupon took an unceremon- 
ious leave of Blackbarony, hinting that his visit would perhaps 
be more acceptable somewhere eise. Blackbarony went. 
home, and immediately told his wife what had d. Her 
ladyship on a moment’s reflection, seeing the advantage that 
was likely to be lost in the establishment of her daughter, and 


to whom the disparity of years was no objection, immediately 


exclaimed: “ Are you daft, laird? Gang awa’ immediately, 
and call Haystoun back again.” On this, the laird observed 
—(and this turned out the cogent reason for his having declin- 
ed Haystoun’s visit)—“ Ye ken, my dear, Jean’s shoon’s at the 
mending.” (For the misses of those days had but one pair, 
and these good substantial ones, which would make a strange 
figure in a drawing-room. of the present day.) “ Ye ken Jean’s 
shoon’s at the mending.” “ Hoot awa, sic nonsense,” says her 


ladyship ; “ T'll gie her mine.” “And what will ye do your- 
sel?” “Do? saysthe lady: “Ill puton oes beste I’ve 
a they will never be noti Rin and cry 

the laird.” Blackbarony was at once convinced by the 
reasoning and ingenuity of his wife ; and as Haystoun’s pony 
was none of the fleetest, Blackbarony had little difficulty in 
overtaking him, and g him to return again. The 
laird a conceived an affection for his neighbour's 
daughter, visit was paid. Jean was introduced in her 
mo 8 shoes; the boots were never noticed ; and the wed- 
ding took place in due time, and was celebrated with all the 
mirth and jollity usually displayed on such occasions. The 
union turned out happily, and from it, as has been said, 
sprung the present family of Haystoun.—Chambers’s “ History 
of Peeblesshire.” 





PictuRE CLEANING—AND Destroyine.—“ A sincere Lover 
of the Fine Arts” calls attention to the wanton Vandalism 
now being perpetrated at the Louvre on some of the master- 
pieces of the great artists. The “ procés de restauration,” he 
says, “ consists in scrubbing down, in annihilating ‘the fine 
tones of a picture, in laying bare the blue tint which, I be- 
lieve, is the foundation colour for pictures ; in destroying the 
mellow and unattainable colouring of age, all the delicate and 
elaborate touches by which the great masters knew how so 
well to express the deep thought and feeling which animates 
their works. That beautiful picture of Guido, “ Christ giving 
the keys of his Church to Peter,” is washed away to the blue 
colouring ; and so of numerous others. As to the Rubens’, 
they are destroyed. The women, once fine flesh and blood, 
are now blue women! It is really piteous that a gallery once 
the delight of every educated person should be thus destroyed 
and profaned.”—Atheneum. 





PuayFuL Brotatity.—A murder unique in its playful 
brutality was committed in Omagh, Donegal county, this day 
week, Mr. John M‘Crossan, the murdered man, was solicitor 
to the plaintiff in the case of “ Doyle ». M’Loughlin” at the 
last assizes, when a verdict of £8 damages was found for 
Doyle. Mr. M’Crossan’s brother, the sub-sheriff, went to put 
an execution into M’Loughlin’s house, which was, however, 
barred against the officers of justice. He sent for his brother, 
the solicitor, who came to the spot and began arguing with 
M‘Lougblin, who was at one of the windows, which he had 
taken out, playing with a large bar of iron, but seeming, says 
Mr. Charles M‘Crossan, “ jocular and not very desperate look- 
ing.” When Mr. M‘Crossan came up, however, M'Loughlin 
suddenly let down this bar of iron, which had a barked hook 
at the end of it, from the window, stuck it into the unfortu- 
nate solicitor’s neck and lifted him off the ground with it, as 
an angular lifts a fish out of the water. He bled profusely 
and death soon followed. We conclude M‘Loughlin will be 
found guilty of murder.— London paper, 8d ult. 





HOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN NaTIoNAL Dest.—The British 
national debt of four thousand millions of dollars is owned b 
275,839 fundholders, and 152 persons own one-third of the 
whole debt, out of a population of about 30,000,000; and in 
France, with a population of nearly 40,000,000, the funded 
debt, or “‘ Dette Consolide,” entered in the “ Great Book” and 
representing a capital of about two thousand millions of dol- 
lars, is held by 948,475 persons. The French nativnal debt is 
more widely scattered among the people than that of any 
other nation, owing to the talent of Louis Napoleon, and the 
peculiar facilities tor dissemination by the French govern- 
mental system. In the United States the number of fund 
holders in the long bonds, at the present time, is probably 
considerably under 500,000, and the tendency will be, for the 
future, the same as in all other countries—namely, to decrease 
that number.—JV. Y. Times. 





A PuaintirF anD His Leos.—In the London Sheriff’s 
Court, on the 2nd ult.,a Mr. Warren brought an action 
against a photographer, named Anderson, to recover 10s. 6d. 
damages, alleged to have been sustained in consequence of 
the defendant not taking a dozen correct full-length photo- 
graphic portraits of the plaintiff.— Plaintiff, upon being sworn, 
stated his grievance, and produced the portraits.—His honour : 
“ Let me see them.”—They were handed up, and his honour 
looked alternately from them to the plaintiff, and remarked 
at last, “Why, really, Mr. Warren, I do not see how you can 
complain. 1 think they are exceedingly well done. In fact, 
if anything, the defendant has made you too good-looking.” 
(Laughter.) Upon this the plaintiff, to the great astonish- 
ment of every one in court, quickly left the witness box, leap- 
ed over the barrier in front of the clerk’s desk, and jumped 
ona chair. His honour looked considerably surprised at this, 
but he was still more startled to see the plaintiff draw him- 
self up straightly, and, holding his arms tightly by his side, 
ask, “ There, your honour, do _ see anything amiss in my 
legs?”, (Roars of laughter.) His honour (laughing): “Ido 
not see anything the matter with the portrait. Perhaps Mr. 
Buchanan will look at it.’—Mr. Buchanan thought it was a 
very good portrait. Plaintiff: “But the legs—the legs— 
that} is what I complain about.”—-Mr. Busbanan: “ Perhaps 
while you were being taken you drew your coat over your 
legs in some way.”’—Plaintiff: “My legs are ali right, but 
he has made one shorter than the other. (Laughter.) I 
showed the portrait toa lady, and she did not approve of it 
at all.” His honour really did not see any just ground for this 
action. “ In fact, the plaintiff had not even a leg to stand on. 
(Laughter.) The photographs were exceedingly well done, 
and the plaintiff must be nonsuited.” Defendant asked for 
costs, which were allowed. 


An AwkwarD Mrraciz.—The ecclesiastical authorities of 
Madrid have been lately confounded by a miracle which, it is 
alleged, the Madonna has performed rather to the disadvan- 
tage of the Church.‘ A soldier of that city, being found in 
possession of a golden cup which had lain for some time asa 
votive offering on one of the many altars of the Virgin, was 
cited before the police-court, and accused ofits theft. This 
son of Mars was not, however, ata loss fora defence. He at 
once pleaded that, he and his family being in great distress, 
he had appealed to the Holy Mother for assistance, and that 
while he was en in na and contemplation of the four 
millions worth of jewels displayed on her brocaded petticoat, 
she stooped, and, with a charming smile, handed him the 
golden vessel. This explanation, itis said, was received in 
“ profound silence” by the court, which, feeling that the mat- 
ter was thus taken out of the domain of“ the natural” and 
brought into that of “ the supernatural,” handed the case over 
to the Ecclesiastical Commission. This court, however, to 
the no smail astonishment of the accused, decided that, 
though the admission was inconvenient, the possibility of the 
miracle could not be denied; and so the cup was handed back 
to the soldier with solemn injunctions to avoid seeking simi- 
lar favours from in the future, and to observe the pro- 





found silence which the Virgin required of him as a proof of 
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which he had outwitted his judges, and proved that Forme 

may sometimes be performed for the benefit of an earthly 
tant as well as “ the Church Militant.” 


Tne RapicaL LEADER aT GENEVA.—Things seem to be 
cooling down at Geneva, thanks to the prompt and decisive 
course taken by the Federal authorities. They are evidently 
determined that nothing shall be wanting on their part to re- 
store and oes tranquillity, and thus cut the ground from 
under the feet of any who may be intriguing to separate the 
city from the Swiss Confederation. Troops have been brought 
in from Berne, and the Genevese militia have been ordered 
out of the city. The election of M. Cheniviere has been con- 
firmed, and a judicial investigation into the late disorders has 
been ordered. It is not a little singular that M. Fazy should 
have replied to the summons of the juge @’instruction by a pre- 
cipitate flight into France. He alleges that he has done so 
because he was in danger of assassination, but he does not 
adduce the least ground for such a supposition ; and it is quite 
evident that the idea never came into his head until he was 
called upon to submit toa judicial examination. He must 
not be surprised if people in general findin his conduct a 
onoes confirmation of the worst rumours which have been 
circulated as to his designs. But it is satisfactory to think that 
his influence, even with his own party, must materially 
shaken by the course he has adopted. A leader who deserts 
his followers is not likely to command a large amount of their 
confidence, even although he declares his intention of care- 
fully watching their fate from his own post of safety.— London 
Review, 10th ult. 


THACKERAY AND TROLLOPE.—We have often heard Mr 
Trollope compared with Thackeray,—but never without re- 
senting the comparison. Thackeray is a moralist, a satirist ; 
he tells his story for its lesson : whereas Mr. Trollope tells his 
story wholly for its own sake. Fag ag her as much a 
preacher as he is a novelist ; while Mr. Trollopeis the latter 
simply. Both writers are humourists, which seems to be the 
inevitable mood of all shrewd observers ; and both incline 
to what is called quiet humour. But we know 
that there are many kinds of laughter. Think of the different 
kinds of humourists we find in Shakspeare’s comedies. Mr. 
Trollope’s merriment is evoked wholly by the actual presence 
of an oddity ; and Thackeray’s, altho’ it be, by the way, 
abundantly sympathetic with superficial comedy, by its 
existence, by its history, by some shadow it casts. Of course 
all humourists have an immense common fund. When Cradell 
talks about Mrs. Lupex’s fine torso, we are reminded both of 
Thackeray and Dickens. But when the Squire, coming down 
to the Small House to discuss his niece’s marriage, ag avoids 
a quarrel with his sister about the propriety of early fires, we 
acknowledge, that, as it stands, the trait belongs to Trollope 
alone. Dickens would have eschewed it, and Thackeray 
would have expanded it. The same remark applies to their 
pathos. With Trollope we weep, if it so happen we can, for 
a giveu shame or wrong. Our sympathy in the work before 
us (“ The small House at a ”) is for the jilted Lily 
Dale, our indignation for her lover. But ourcompassion 
for Amelia Osborne and Colonel Newcome goes to the whole 
race of the oppressed.—Ailantic Monthly. 











Tasso AND HIS UNCLE.—Tasso creeping out of a pawn- 
broker’s shop would make a very pretty picture of the vain 
glories of this life, and of the emptiness of poetic glory. The 
auction-room often brings to light, in an old letter, or on the 
fly-leaf of an aged book, shreds of the true story, a lineament 
of the face without paint, or a bit of the time-honoured plate, 
lacking its former showy gilt. What a little lesson does this 
scrap from Paris teach us:—“ A curious autograph of Tasso 
was sold to-day, which gives an insight into the poet's early 

les :—‘I, the undersigned, acknowledge to have re- 
ceived from Abraham Levy, 25 livres, for which sum I have 
pledged a sword of my father’s, six shirts, and two silver 
spoons. The document bears the date of March 5, 1570, at 
which time Tasso was twenty-six.” 
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Duca, Caurca Exrenston.—The scheme of church ex- 
tension which the Duke of Northumberland has been pro- 
moting for several years past in the town of Shields, 
Northumberland, is rapidly sopnenciiog completion. Three 
new churches, provided solely or chiefly at the Duke’s ex- 
— have been consecrated within the past week by the 

ishop of Durham; and thus the five new ecclesiastical dis- 
tricts which, with the co-operation of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, the Duke established two years ago in North 
Shields, are now all provided with churches. In addition to 
these, five new apace ay arn have been built, and a sixth 
purchased. It is said that this munificent act of church ex- 
tension will cost the Duke little short of £100,000. 





An Eacie ov Preces.—The new eagle, which surmounts 
the spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, has been “ con- 
secrated,” and raised. The bird, which represents the Aus- 
trian two-necked eagle, is what is heraldically known as an 
“ eagle displayed,” measuring 9 ft. across from tip to tip of 
wings. It was manufact of wrought iron by Messrs. Brix 
and Anders, “artists in iron,’ from the designs of Mr. 
Schmidt, the architect to the church, and consists of no less 
than 2,500 separate pieces, of which 600 alone are feathers ; 
which, , are secured to the body and to one another with 
tho is of screws. The sceptre and on have been care- 
a | worked atter the originals in the Jewel-house, 
and are gilt, 600 ducats having been melted down for the pur- 
pose 





THe Seconp Mortara Case.—The Times co 
in the Papal States writes that the case of the young lite 
Coén is not yet settled, the hy 4 still setting the Emperor 
at defiance. The 7imes recalls the case of a French boy, who 
‘was treated in a similar way when M. Guizot was in power. 
A demand for his liberation was made, to which the Pope re- 
plied that he was master in his own States, and would not 
yield to threats. M. Guizot’s answer was a laconic note, de- 
manding the immediate liberation of the lad, and adding that, 
in failure of compliance, a squadron was under orders to a) 

before Fiumano. The child was given up within 
ours, and the Zimes pertinently asks why a similar course 
has not been adopted by the French authorities in this in- 
stance. 

Tue Bep or Ware.—The Chelmsford (Eng.) Chronicle 
mentions that the Great Bed of Ware was recently sold by 
auction, but though a great crowd assembled on one occasion, 


ndent 


only two bids were made, & mere nominal bid, of £10 
one of £100, made Mi. Wilmott, who became the 
, but who is to have acted as tt for Mr. C. 

The sale took place at the Beracen's Head 


THE ALBION. 


The Great Bed of Ware is supposed to be the largest bed ever 
made, or made up, as some authorities say that forty grown 
— could sleep in it,—or lie in it: there is some dif- 
wsenssbotenam the tue Udags, as many a poor creature has 
found. It is an old bed, too, for we find allusion to it in Shak- 
8 ’s “ Twelfth Night,” (Act iii., scene 2,) where Sir ee 
elch tells Sir Andrew echeek to put in his letter of chal- 
lenge “as many lies as lie in oo of paper, although 
the sheet were big enough for the of Ware in England, 
set ’em down.” For what Mr. Dickens can want such a 
monstrous piece of chamber furniture, one cannot guess. 
Were Brigham Young, or the Sultan of Turkey, the pur- 
chaser, one could understand the transaction. Byron, writing 
nearly fifty years since, said : 
And all (except Mahometans) forbear 
To make the nuptial couch a “‘ Bed of Ware.” 
But the Mormons were then in the womb of time. Poets, 
and other persons of an imaginative turn of mind, have found 
a comparison to the Bed of Ware in that other big bed, in 
which so many good fellows “sleep in death, and dream of 
wars no more,”—the bed of honour.— Boston Traveller. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 820.—By P. N. Palmer. 
BLACK. 














White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 819. 
White. Black. 


1. Qto K B6, ch 1, R covers 
2. Qto K R6, ch 2. Q tks Q, ch 
3. K moves, 





3. Kt to K B8, dis. ch 
4. R mates, | 





On Tuesday last we had the pleasure of assisting at a Chess 
stance, given to the President and members of the New York 
Chess Club, on board the Italian frigate Principe Humberto, of 50 
guns, by her commander, the Chevalier St. Bon. 

On arrival, the guests, about a dozen in number, were shown 
over this magnificent vessel—which is a model of marine architec- 
ture, and equal in its appointments to any of its size afloat—by 
the Captain in person. rwards, and after the serving of re- 
freshments in that gentleman's commodious quarters, play com- 
menced, when the gallant Captain sustained his well-known 
reputation in contests with some of the leading members. 

As a pleasing variety, the President of the Paulsen Chess Club 
played two blindfold games simultaneously. Both were stoutly 
contested, but both resulted in a draw. 


The company left the ship about dusk, much charmed with their | a8 


afternoon’s entertainment, and deeply indebted to the courtesy 
and hospitality of Capt. St. Bon.and his officers. 

We hear that the Club have proffered a complimentary dinner 
to Capt. St. Bon, and we trust that his professional engagements 
will admit of its acceptance. The winter campaign of the N. Y. 
Chess Club opens pleasantly. ; 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
East 347TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues, 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzign Cosmetic REsToRa- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PzR Bortz. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cznrs rer Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cents psn Bortz. 


: One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
ta where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE 
HER, but send your order to a 7” 


VICTOR E. Aveee, 
115 CuampBers STREET. 
Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION, 
















316 it Street, Lon 
Offices, { 65 Wall Strees, ew Tock 
Capital and Surplus eee eeeeees Seeeescees eee 
Lossesalready paid............... -e1 aoe 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENBVITT, 





Manager in the U. S. and Canada 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP 
Prepared by Wm. H. Gregg, M. D. 
Graduate Coll of Physicians and Surgeons, N. 5 Remote 


Assistant Physician Blackwell’s Island Hospital, late 
° Medical Ing; r New York State Volun- 


teer i ang under Governor 
win D. Morgan. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 





A positive and 5; c remedy for all diseases 0 from an 
IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD and for all (hereditary) DIS- 
EASES transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD. 

PARALYSIS. 


Hem Pare is, Pa: Paralysis Agitans. lt is universally 

admitted that Constitution Life Syrup is the only effective means 

of restoration in the various forms of Paralysis t we need not 

reiterate that it is empha El the Great Life Giving Power. 
DYSPEPS 


INDIGESTION, Liver COMPLAINT. 
CoNSTIPATION, WEIGHT aT STOMACH, 
BILLIOUSNESS, Want OF APPETITE, 
FLATULENOB, Bap BREATH. 
SCROFULA. 

STRUMA, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
ULCERATION, Krixe’s Evin, 

ERYSIPELAS, SaLt RHEUM. 


This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED,) filling life with untold 

misery, is by all usual medical remedies incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

If there is coy Gomes in which the Constitution Life gg Be 
a Sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred affections, e 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated, enormous 
swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarivus, of 20 or 30 
years standing, have been cured by us. 

NERVOUSNESS. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. SHATTERED NERVES. 
LOs8s OF POWER. 8T. VITUS’ DANCE. 
CONFUSION OF THOUGHTS. EPILEPSY. 

Thousands who have suffered for years will bless the day on 
which they read these lines. Particularly to weak, suffering woman 
will this medicine prove an inestimable blessing—directing their 
footsteps to Hope which fulfill more than it promises. 

MERCURIAL DISEASES. 
ROTTING OF BONES. 
BAD COMPLEXION. ACHES IN BONES. 
FEELING OF WEARINESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 

CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP purges the system entirely 
from all the evil effects of MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, 
and curing the Weak Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use 
of Calomel is sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums and 
secures the teeth as firmly as ever. 
CuvuNSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 

Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases 


of the Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other difficulties of this kind, which so much disfigures 
the outward appearance of both males and females, often making 
them a disgusting object to themselves and their friends. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Cures all Swelling of the Glands, 


Either of the Face, Neck, or Female Breast, and should be taken 
as soon as the swelling is detected, thus preventing their breaking, 
and producing troublesome Discharging Sores, which disfigure so 
many of the young portion of the pager segee | from six to twenty 
yeers of age. Young children are very su ject to dis 

from the Ears, which depends upon a scrofula constitution. ee 
cases soon recover by taking a few doses of the Life Syrup. 

All scrofulous persons suffering from general Debility, Emaci- 
ation, Hr =7 and Dropsy,of the limbs, abdomen, and in the 
female, Topsy of the ovaries and womb, generally accompanied 
with the Inflammation and Ulceration of the Uterus, are perma- 
nently cured by Constitution Life Syrup. The diseases known 
as Goitre or Swelled Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. 
The remedy should be taken for some time, as the disease is ex- 
ceedingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed with- 
out extra effort. 

Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and swellings 
of other glands of the body will be completely reduced without 
resorting to the knife, or operations of any kind. 

E <s me Fits, Sympathetic or Organic Diseases of the Heart, 

alpitation, Disease of the Valves, pees a ting or 
filing sound, Dropsy of the Heart Case and all the affections ot 


SALIVATION. 


this important organ, (persons suffering from any acute pain in 
ee _ on of the eart) will be greatly relieved by Constitution 
ie Syrup. 


BROKEN DOWN AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS. 
Suffering from Indisposition to Exertion, Pain in the Back, Loss 
of Memory, Forebodings, Horror of Calamity, Fear of D e, 
Dimness of Vision, Dry, Hot Skin and Extremities, Want of 
of the Muscular System, all require the ald of OONBTITUTION 
of the Muscular System. require the aid o: 
LIFESYRUP. re 
FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES. 
Either of the Noss, THroat, Toneuz, Sprvz, FOREHEAD or 
ScaLp, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

In diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, In- 
digestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous condition 
of that organ, accompanied with burning or other unpleasant 
sem, will be relieved by the use of CONSLITUTION LIFE 


AS A GENERAL BLOOD-PURIFYING AGENT, THE 
LIFE SYRUP STANDS UNRIVALLED BY ANY 
PREPARATION IN THE WORLD. 


Diseases of the Spine, as usually develo; in the yo Hi 
Diseases, Neural ap and all the Nervous Thonn. and Ladies ps 


are suffering from tor which they are at 4 loss to know 
how to do, we would advise the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. It will restore their 


pallid countenance, hy ger 
their weak back, and side, give them new energy, new and 


happiness. 
THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases, Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit of all. 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy then and women; and if the constitution is 
neglected in youth, diseases and early death is the resulf. Do not 
= means are so near at hand and within the reach 
to) 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 
Is the Poor Man/’s Friend, and the Rich Man’s 
Blessing ! 
BUY IT, TAKE IT AND BE CURED. 
IT I8 UNIVERSAL IN ITS EFFECTS. 
WM. H. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, L, IL. 
Price $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $65, 
ta” Sent by Express to ail parts of the Country. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Druggiste,"Agents, 46 Clif Street, New York, 
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EXTRAORDINARY BARCAINS | 
IN DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
MERINOS, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Carpets, Linens, 
FURNISHING AND DOMESTIC GOODS, &c., &c., 
Comprising the largest and choicest display yet offered 
AT RETAIL, 
and at prices below the corresponding reduced value of gold. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th-st. 


ANTIQUE CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
FROM $25 UPWARDS. 
A few very choice styles just received. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th-st. 


FRENCH FLANNEL & ARMY TRAVELLING SHIRTS 


DRESS SHIRTS, superior make, made to measure, $36 and $42 
per dozen 


RICH SILK SCARFS, the latest styles, from $1 to $3,50. 
American Patent Steel Collars, 75 cents each, 


Winter Under Clothing, Hosiery, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, 
and Gloves, at moderate prices. 


{9 Superior Linen Bosome, Collars and Wristbands for fami- 
ly Shirt paiing, 
. PARRISH, 323 Canal st., near Broadway, N.Y. 











MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, OSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &., *, 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 Broapway. 


A MAN OF A THOUSAND. 
A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 


R. H. JAMES, a retired physician of great eminence, 
discovered, while in the East Indies, a certain cure for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, a Colds, and General 
Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now 
alive and well. Desirous of benefitting his fellow mortals, he will 
send to those who wish it the recipe, containing full directions 
for making and successfully using this remedy, free, on receipt of 
their names, with two stamps to pay expenses. There is not a 
single symptom of Consumption that it does not at once take 
hold of and dissipate. Night sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp pains in 
the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at the stomach, 
inaction of the bowels, wastiog away of the muscles, 
The writer will please state the name of the paper they see this 
advertisementin. Address 
CRADDOCK & CO, 
1084 Race St. Philadelphia, Penn. 











("Hair Uprooted_&) 
re low foreheads and all parts otf the body 
in five minutes, without injury _to the skin, by “‘ UpHam’s 
Derrmatory Powper.” Price $1. Mailed to any address for 
$1.25, by_8. C. UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
Circulars sent free. 
(@- Asthma Cured} 
R= guaranteed in ten minutes, and a 
permanent cure effected by the use of ‘‘UpHam’s AsTHMA 
Curs.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ standing yield at once 
to its influence. Price $2. Sent post-paid to any address, by 8. 


C. Urnam, 25 South Eighth Girget. Philadelphia,Pa. Circulars sent 
free. c art. 





MORSE’S PILLS. 

THE COTHIC FURNACE 

Is THE BEST MODE FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, 


Stores, Churches, &c. 





Every FuRNACE WARRANTED. 


LESLEY & ELLIOT, 
Manufacturers, 
494 Broadway, N. Y. 








KENDALL'S 
MBOLI 


FORTHE 














Is a rare compound of stimulating ex- 
tracts trom Flowers, Roots and Herbs, for 
the GROWTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA: 
NENT VIGOUR of the HAIR. 
The Public can rely upon the 
AMBOLINE 
being all the Proprietors claim for it. It 
surely prevents the HAIR FALLING 
OUT! Cures all SCALP DISEASES, causes 
Hair to GROW where the Head has been 
Bald for Years in many instances. 
. It is the very best article in the market, 
mand one trial will satisfy any one of the 
truth of what we state. 


Prepared only by WARING & CO.,85 Dry Street, New Yorx. 
For Sale by all Druggists throughout the United States and 





JOHN FOLEY, 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, &c. 


T. 8. BYNNER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases, 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 
Orders or rom and faithfully attended to. 
z (org small) promptly y 








No. 1% BROADWAY, N, ¥. 








INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
ta” MARINE AND LIPH INSURANCE. _£) FIRE INSURANCE WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
METROPOLITAN sid aig 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - ~ . ~ - - $300,000 00 
Assets, April 1, 1864, - - - - - 612,821 78 
This Company insures at customary ‘rates of premium inst 


all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on C. 0 
or FREIGHT; also, against loss or damage by FIRE. 


If Premiums are paid in GOLD, Losses will be paid in GOLD. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 


curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 


All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
SCRIP DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 12, 1864, 
Thirty-Five Per Cent. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. GoopRiInGs, Secretary. 


186s. 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCH OOMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New York, Octoser Sist, 1863. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
this op oy! is published in conformity with the require 








ments of the 1 ion of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on October 4, 1862.... $495,236 55 
Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1863: 

On Marine and War Risks............$2,305,845 43 

On Inland.......sdO..ccccssccccceves 28) 

On Fire.....240+-dO.scccceccscecesee 42,438 59 2,376,548 41 





Total amount of Premiums...........+++++++++$2,871,784 96 


Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $2,265,576 31 
Amount of Return Premiums...........sscsseeseee 391 55 

Net Earned Premiums.........+sessceesseee+6 $2,066,184 76 
Losses during the year: 


Marine and War Risks - Or 

” . $1, ert} 
On Tnand.. ...0.00%00cdOrccccccccccce 4,031 33 
On Fire,....00ccccesccdOccccccccccece 1,326 52 
$1,614,086 28 


Expenses and Re-insurances.......+++. 190,310 87 1,804,307 15 
Wet Pro8its..ccccegscccccccocscctocoscccoccccce GH51,787 Gl 
The Assets ‘ithe Company on the 4th October, 1863, were as 


foliows, Viz.:— 
Real Estate »..d Bonds and Mo CB... eee eecvccece ° $447,150 
United State : Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accrued In- 


terest on B »nds and Mortgages and , Rents 


of Real Est-te, Salvages, &C..........0000e coceee 414,968 91 
Otdlas.0s04ss snlcesug ania saaaesees spossestences? QE 
Bills Receivable......seescecssecscscccecscees soesee 777,018 09 
Premium Acccunts not P do collected..........0. cose 84,987 28 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 43,004 76 

Total... .cccceeve éeweenend Baeessdsesorenseicte « - $2,063,112 20 

The Board of Trustees have this dav directed that a Dividend of 


Interest to November 2d, 1863, be derlared, of 81X PEK CENT. on 
the Scrip of the Company, Sree cr and after that day. 

Also, that a Dividend of TEN PEK UnN'. in scrip, to the dealers 
of the Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, 
be issued r the 1st day of January next 

It is further ordered, that the WHOLE SCRIP OF THE YEAR 
1858 be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest 
thereon to cease on that day, thereby lea an amount of ac- 
cumulated profits of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szcrerary. 


This Company issues Policies | payable to Or- 
der in London, at the Office o 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 








Trustees : 
Moses H. Grinnell, Simon De Visser, Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell se e, John Whitehead, John A. I 
Oliver Slate, Jr., Frederick Chauncey, Antonio Yznaga del 
William H. Macy, William Toel, Valle, 
G. Winthrop Gra; William Von achs, Elias age 
Samuel L. Mit Chas. H. Marshall, George G. Hobson, 
Fred. G. Foster, a Foulke, Jr., Geo. Kingsland, 
Peter Poiricr, Jacob R. Nevius, Percy R. e, 
Louis Lorut, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. Samuel M, Fox, 
Ezra Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Joseph V. Onativia, 
Ernest Caylus, Isaac A. Crane, Oothout, 


MOSES H. GRINNE President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, 
Epwakp R. AntHory, Secretary. 


' HOFFMAN 


FIRE INSURANCOHB COMPANY, 


OFFICE, No.: 198 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Dey treet, 


ce-President, 





New York. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 
tay_Insures renee Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and Per- 
sonal Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on the 


most favorable terms. 
Witi1am Dumont, President. 
Wim B. Drxon, Vice President. 
JosePH W. WILpgy, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 67 WALL STREET, Nuw York Crry. 





CASH CAPITAL........ AP feces cevecceeces +$000,000 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864...........ccccceceseceees 92,046 
This Company with its increased Capital affords the largest se- 

curity for ite risks of any in the prenhewn 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in Thirteen years, 242 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. 8 Presid 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary, 2 a 


: NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 114 Broadway. 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Oash Capital, ----.----- ~~~ $600,000 
_ Surplus,.................9104,539 59. 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1864,...... -$604,539 59 
Unpaid Losses, None. 

Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
yo returns fourths of the net Profits, cach year, to the 

Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of the Company. 
ore at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
R. F. MASON, oo Agencies. 








“HER MAJESTY” 
CHAMPACNHNE. 
THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND. 
ONE THOUSAND CASES of this exquisite Wine received di- 
rect _—— Messrs. Dz VenogE & Co. eres, is offered at TWEN- 


TY DOLLARS PER CASE OF QUA TS, in order to introduce it 
to the élite of the United States and Canada. 


It will be sold in bond at $18 per case, for export to Canada, 
where it will soon be on the table of every English gentleman. 
WM. HENRY WARD, 
No. 7 Broad street, near Wall, New York. 


WM. MARR, 
(Successor to A. A. DuNLOP,) 
[ESTABLISHED 1809,] 
Brewer of East India Pale, XXX and XX 
Pale Ales, 
STOUT PORTER AND EXPORT ALES, 
Depot, 86 Liberty St., New York. 
BREWERY, 49th Street, New York, near 11th Avenue. 


Old Wines, Brandies, Xc., «c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


READ THIS! 

COFFEE! OCOFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.S 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. fold at whole- 
sale; also by the following agencies : 
A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio. 


Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
Francis H. Perry, Providence, Indiana, 
James Mills, Pittsburg, Pa. H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana. 
Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, Sappington & Co. 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. Madison, Indiana. 
Gordon McMillan & Co, Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfield Ill. 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, “© 
I. D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, ©. C. Garber, Chicago, “« 
Michigan. Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa, 
wae & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
ville, Ohio. 4. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexander&M'‘Conville,Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N: Y. City. 


GRHAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWA WY & SONS, 
No, 17 East 147u 81., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
. Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 

There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from‘all parts ot 
the world enteretl for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times says: 

“Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIO, 


AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 

















ESTABLISHED IN 18384. 


JOHN B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF s 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
76 to 8 BAST THIRTEENTH STREET 
NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, AL- 
EXANDRE and Cabinet organs, at wholesale and retail, at 
rices as low as any first-class instruments can be purchased. 
cond hand Pianos at great 8—prices from to $200. 
All the above instruments to let, and rent —- if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. ere being some five 
different ers of in this large stock, purchasers can be 
suited as well here as elsewhere, and perhaps a little better, 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 13¢ cents per page, 








Cash paid for second-hand Plan 
Pee eer aed  ORAGE WATERS, No, 461 Broadway, 
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BPerodiishead AD. 1302 
ISAAC SMITH'S SON & COS 


nn tee 
5 BROADWAY ,NEAR WALK 
Cc. J. PRICE, 
MPORTER OF ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &., 


No. 21 SOUTH 6TH ST., (above Chestaut,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Theattention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advance in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates, 








Priced Catalogues sent Gratis to any Address. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8S, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT? 
THE UNITED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hunwrny Owagn, Agent. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS. & LOUTREL, 


Station Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpen Lang, 
| a ve prompt attention. We supply everything in our 











OV ERNESS.—A Young English Lady is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Daily or Resident Governess ; or an en- 


ent as Travelling Companion of a family returning to Eu- 
_ Satisfactory testimonials and references furnished on ap- 
plication at this office. 


September 29th, 1864. 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
GER W: 


LESSEE AND MANAGER.,..........c0seeeseeeeee mM. WHEATLEY. 
BDWIN FORREST’S NIGHTS 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS. 
DUKES M NIGHTS, 


OTTO 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
W. Wheatley as Lagardere. 
During the Fall and WintergSeason the scale of prices will be: 
Admission, 75 cts. ; secured seats in Parquet and Parquet Circle, 
$1: Family Circle, 30 cts. 
Szats Szcunep Six Days In ApvANnce. 


OTICK I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that a MEETING of the 

STOCKHOLDERS of the “ Panocue GRANDE QUICKSILVER 

Muxino Company” is hereby called by the undersigned, a majority 

of the Trustees thereof, to be held at the Office of the ber, 86 
i 








No. 10 Wall Street, in this City, on the 18th day of October, 1 


at One o’clock P.M., for the pr of increasing the 
Stock of said Company to Ten Millions of Dollars. 
B. O'CONNOR, 
MALCOLM CAMPBELL, 
C. K. GREEN, 


New York, 24th Sept. , 1864. Trustees. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE from 
the purest stock, and stamped to suit customers. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eecentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and en all ready 
— single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. tice only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to order will please give at 
least one week’s notice. 

588 RROADWAY. 
Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 


FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp- 
bellford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
—<. W.—all stations of the Grand 
runs —- Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobo 
every 


There ts a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with 1 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It semneins "two lange 








FINANCIAL. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
Bankers, 
No. 560 Wall Street, New York, 


ssue Letters of Credit for Travellers, avail. 

able in all of the world through the Messrs. RorHscHILps 
of av yg m, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples, and their corres- 
ponden 








BROWN. BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 56 Wall Street, New Work, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, “se in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN 4& OO, 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





BILLS ON LONDON. 
Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SALE BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Watt Sruuzr. 


MEGAREY & CO., 
SPECIE BROKERS, 
No, 15 Wall Street, New York. 


English Gold and Silver Coin, Canadian and Bank of Bngland 
Notes bought and sold. 


EICHTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
No. 650 Broadway, near Bleecker St. 


DIRECTORS: 
BENJAMIN LODER, WILLIAM 8. CORWIN, 
Cc. G. CORNELL, THOMAS McLELLAND, 
BENJAMIN T. SEALEY, MARTIN, 
CONRAD BRAKER, Jr., ROBERT DUNDAP, 
EDWARD C. ROBINSON. 
Designated Deoet and Fiscal Agent of the United States. 
Have for immediate deli 
National 10-40 Loan. 








very the various denominations of the 


U. 8. 73-10 Treasury Notes converted into 1881 Bonds. 
E. C. ROBINSON, President. 
CHAS. HUDSON, Cashier. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK. 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
F OF THE 
UNETED STATES. 
u. S. SIXES, §88!I. 
Bonds of this very desirable Loan on hand for sale at this 
BANK. 








7 3-10th NOTES, 
Of all denominations and in any amount, constantly on hand. 





10-40th LOAN AT PAR. 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 


Subscribers have the privilege of paying the back interest from 
September lst in United States notes, adding 50 per cent. pre- 


2 oo of 7 3-10 per cent. Treasury Notes to the Loan of 


1881 attended to. 
Aut National Bank Norzs received on deposit at par. 


O. BH. CLARE, President. 
Morton McMicwas1, Jr., Cashier. : 


DISEASES OF THE LUNCS, THROAT, 
AND NASAL CAVITIES, 











Discovered by 
DOCTOR STUDLEY, 


While treating his ownwell-known case of threatened consumption, 
and consisting, in conjunction with constitutional remedies, in 
Hs wy of medicines directly to the affected parts in the form 
of NEBUL of DRY-FLOATING SOLUBLE and ABSORBABLE 
ATOMS wy A INHALATION and INSUFFLATION, making 
use of the inhalation of medicated vapors, hitherto employed, 
they are MAINLY adapted, viz.: That of disl 
purulent matter from the DISEASED SURFA 
expectoration, and thereby insurin 
from the dry-curative atoms as 


mucous and 

facilitating 
a more efficient medication 
ey are inhaled and dissolved 


Trunk Railway.’ A stage simply as a valuable adjunct in subserv e dging m for which 
urg ES 


parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer thereupon. 


and winter kitchens, and dairy on the ground floor—an excellent 

cellar underneath, pump from wellof good water, in the kitchen, 

andsix bed-rooms upstairs. Itis surrounded by a small orchard 

fn jfall ae *The farm is well watered by asmall stream run- 
rough it, av 


d is bounded in front by the River Trent, andis 


ing th 
wal adapted for a sheep and grazing pasture. The 
an Episcopal, Presby 


con: 
terian, and R. C. Charente for- 


. Th tains 
num ve or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
ils, Taverns, he. &c., all within ten minutes Suik of the house. 


may be had of 
Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
c. Szrmour West, or 


AMPBELLFORD, 
GHBER? Timm P.O. Soruoce Kam. 


Reference and testimonials of the highest character bear wit- 
ness to its merits. 


Consulting Rooms, % Clinton Place, Eighth'St, New York, 
Hours, from 10 A.M. te5 P.M. Consultation free 


THOMAS TURTON & SONS, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM GREAVES & SONS, 
HEAF AND SPRING WORKS, 
‘Sheffield. 
102 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











that is likely to bear on British in 


Albion, 


Bstablished in 1844. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
: City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


This old estadiished and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate ot . 


Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Five —— sty “two % “ s sewer ~ 
Ten Corres, $30, with an Engraving to each Subscriber. 

an 


Twenty CopPrss. with Engra’ to each Subscriber, 
and an extra Copy Papen up. _ 








The Ausron has been widely known for forty — throughout 
the United States and British North America. oroughly inde- 
ent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 


Engra ean be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, on a 
paste roller, at a ‘ome of a few aa 

ty” _- Money may be transmitted in lesters at the risk 
of the Office. 


ta” Tue AsIon is served by carriers at the residence of subscri- 
bers in the cities of New York and Brook]; 


yn. 
YOUNG & MOF 
89 Park Row, N. Y. seed 





CERT Set Meee? 
EFFERVESCEN ELTZER APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Land 
AS THE 


BEST REMEDY ENOWN 


FOR 
nik wae yoy » ees penta 
ur Stomac ous 
Dissincess Osetivesioss, Loss of Appetite, Gout 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 
eumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &c., 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
For Females in Delicate Health, 
For Physicians in charge of Hospitals. 
For Soldiers. For Sailors. For Masters of Vessels, 
Especially all ed to Hot Climates, the 
SELTZER APHRIENT 
Is an Invaluable Companion. 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF prone. 
ANY KIND, 





SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF 
Will find in the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
A Oooling, Refreshing and Invigorating 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO. 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York. 
tar “For Sale by Druggists generally 


ARTICLES 


THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 
PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 


PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POW 
Are all first class articles,designed for the best pain taper 





b= oe apres me pne re eo" [ode ht A trial 
satisfy any intelligent persv bility in producing 
the desired results, as well as their wate. P 


Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 

A new.and popular article for the sa of labour and 
that is without rival. Never before aid ey new article mais 00 
extensive a circulation, in such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s > for while it excels in mitiga the 
toils and e: s¢ in Washing Clothing, Scrabbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for itself—try it. 

Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing. Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslina, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 
give delicacy to the appearance of their Correspondence, as well 
as their Muslins and b 

All-the best class grocers have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for'the reason that they 
make a larger proat; but it is the housekeeper’s right to have a 

reference, an as business to furnish-goods bearing the 
+ Reputation, articles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer. 
350 WASHINGTON STREET, Cor, Franklin, N.Y. 

Sold in St. Louis by Joseph Hamill; Milwaukee by J. W. 
Sedger; in Chicago by 8. T. Hinckley and J. N, Herrick; in 
—e by L. J. Staples; and by Grocers generally in these and 

er places. 


T= HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No, 15 Laicur Staezt, New 
Yorx. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with com 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with , Without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms, 
5 MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
ne devoted to the Cae of Disease, and Explanations of the 
ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $2 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND‘ HANDS. 


Sgro PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTI- 
The bust 8 petitates for lost limbs the world of sci 

a ‘or lence has 

ever invented. Established 24 years. Hands so arranged that the 

wearer can write and or up articles without the assistance of 

the other hand. Can be had only of Wa, SELPHo, 516 Broadway, 

WM. SELPHO. 
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